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THE ORACLE OF SAN REMO. 


Tux Church Establishment of this country is 
an institution which is “ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” Its claims, its assumptions, its 
desires, its hopes, its ways are peculiar to itself 
—so singular, so unlike what one would have 
anticipated, such an inversion of the ways of 
ordinary creatures, that one is perplexed to 
determine whether its Acta Apostolorum are to 
be read as sacred history, or as burlesque. 
Indeed, the official presentment” of the 
National Church in what our Scottish friends 
are fond of calling “South Britain,“ is one of 
the driest, huskiest, most gritty, most matter- 
of-fact, most unspirituel methods of expressing 
whatever truth there is which has in it a touch 
of humanity ; so much so that we are always 
at a loss, when we meet with it, whether to 


regard it as a joke, or to bow in its presence 


with profoundest reverence. Dr. Tait, for 
example, seen altogether apart from his hier- 
archical position and pretensions, challenges 
and receives our highest respect—it is only 


‘ what comes to us with authority from beneath 


— 


his archiepiscopal vestments, and has upon it 
the imprimatur of A. C. Cantuar, that tickles 
our sense of the ludicrous, and tempts the sus- 
picion that His Grace” is less worthy of 
serious attention than was the simple and 
devout Christian before the Crown invested 
him with lordship. 

In another column the reader will find a 
letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the Bishop of London, referring to those mea- 
sares of Church reform which His Grace deems 
it expedient to bring under the notice of Parlia- 
ment next Session. It is dated, San Remo, 
Italy, December 27, 1870.“ We hardly know 
how best and most truthfully to characterise 
this epistle. Asa pure letter of business from 
one prelate to another, we should have felt little 
inclination to comment upon it, had it not some- 
what obtrusively affected an air of authority 
which does not properly belong to it. I am 
in communication with the Archbishop of 
Vork,“ writes His Grace of Canterbury to the 
right reverend and right honourable the Lord 
Bishop of London,” and hope that the pro- 
vinces may be able to act in concert with re- 
ference to such measures as are desirable; and 


words which we have placed in italics which 


a Dean of the Southern Province, and through 


68 | tion, will not, we suppose, be denied by any- 
s | body—but in this sense the right reverend 


I now take the constitutional step of publicly ad- | 
dressing you as Dean of the Southern Province, 
in order that the attention of our own clergy 
and laity may be directed to what we deem 
desirable.” There is en official pomp about the 


seems intended to suggest to the British public 
something more than it actually expresses. 
That the act of the Archbishop in writing to the 


him to inform the clerical and lay members of 
the Church of England what he and the Arch- 
bishop of York consider the most fitting mea- 
sures of ecclesiastical reform to be submitted to 
Parliament for legislation next Session, is a 
constitutional step,” in the sense of not being 
contrary to the letter or spirit of the Constitu- 


episcopal doormat at a “ constitutional step.” 
If, on the other hand, he meant to suggest that 
the duty he has seen fit to discharge for the 
purpose of gathering up and applying the poli- 
tical power and influence of the State Church 
upon the Legislature, was imposed upon him by 
the Constitution, and could not have been duly 
performed in any other way, it strikes us that 
Dr. Tait has very cleverly “ magnified his 
office,” but in a not strictly legitimate manner. 


We take exception to all such turns of phrase 
and modes of expression in official communica- 
tions, as insinuate, whether advisedly or not, a 
wider stretch of meaning than a reference to 
fact can justify. The Archbishop of Canter~ 
bury’s letter is pervaded from beginning to end 
by a tone of ecclesiastical authority over the 
religious interests of the country, which, how- 
ever closely in harmony it may be with the as- 
sumptions of a National Church, is ridiculously 
out of place in a missive addressed to a Church 
comprising less than one half of the nation, Dr. 
Tait knows as well as we do that the Church of 
England is no otherwise the Church of more 
than about half the people of England than by 
a legal fiction. But he writes in the vein of 
a man who takes for granted that legal 
fiction is as good as fact. Every suggestion, 
every implied reason, every turn of utterance, 
every sentiment of the letter, savours of a 
supremacy which no one could’ infer, from 
anything he has written, to be either question- 
able oc questioned. The style admirably suits 
the position. The sonorous pretentiousness of 
the one aptly represents the hollow and fictitious 
character of the other. That A. C. Cantuar” is 
aware of the least indisposition on the part of 
the Legislature to carry out the views of the 
heads of the Church, not a line that he has 
written to his brother London” could be made 
toimply. That there are any subjects of the 
State which are hot also members of the 
Church, his Grace utterly ignores. There is a 
sublime indifference in it to the conditions of 
the case as it stands. . One sees a certain pro- 
priety in its having been written, not in 
England, but in a foreign land. There is some- 
thing Italian in its*all-pervasive prelatry. 

Whether the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been moved to his present fit of reforming zeal 
by the prospect of a Parliamentary discussion 
touching the disestablishment of the Church of 
England, it is not, of course, for us to conjecture. 
If he has, his offers of Church Reform are hardly | 


adequate to the occasion. In fact, his letter is 
another illustration of the Constantinopolitan 
street-cry, “ In the name of the Prophet—figs |” 
The Lectionary Bill is the first measure which 
the Archbishop advocates. He assumes that it 
cannot be allowed by Her Majesty's Government 
to fall to the ground once more, because the 
failure of the Bill will disturb ‘ important 
branches of industry”—or, in plainer words, will 
leave on the hands of the University and Queen's 
Printers a large stock of Prayer Books in which 
the proposed, but not yet legalised, Table of 
Lessons has been prematurely inserted. We 
cannot, however, stay to particularise all his 
lordship’s items of Church Reform. We refer 
our readers who may be curious on this head to 
the document itself. 

What strikes us as most noteworthy in this 
list of suggested measures is their utter inade- 
quaty to the necessities of the Church Estab- 
lishment in the present day. Everyone knows 
that it is convulsed by internal dissensions. 
Every one is satisfied that it will become more 
desperately so in proportion as thought becomes 
more active, and inquiry more searching, and 
conscience more energetic. Every one is pre- 
pared to find that where several discordant 
schools of theology are dominated by the same 
legal standard of doctrine and discipline, each 
willdenounce the others as unfaithful, and intense 
conflicts within will exhaust thestrength needed to 
cope with unfriendly elements without. And yet 
here is the foremost ecclesiastic of the Church 
of England, expressing his desire to set Parlia- 
ment pottering over a long succession of small 
repairs, as if he were ignorant, or could keep 
the Legislature ignorant, of the fact, that the 
very foundations of the edifice are being under- 
mined by the current of events, and that the 
State Church threatens to fall by its own 
weight. It is truly a marvellous phenomenon 
to be met with no where, we fancy, but in 
England’s Erastianised Church. It has all the 
air of a jest about it—and yet we are bound to 
regard it as a task performed in fatuous earnest. 
How amusingly the Jetter from San Remo will 
read ten years hence! | 


— — — 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
ON THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Tax current number of the British Quarterly 
Review contains en admirable pe on the 
Established Church in Wales, which we cannot 
allow to pass among-t the necessarily brief 
criticisms which are — — — to the articles 
contained in our periodical literature. Search- 
ing, vigorous, and thorough, it is equally cal- 
ouls to arrest attention and to stimulate 
action. Asan exposure of the history and con- 
dition of that portion of the Establishment it 
has not been rivalled. 

The assault upon the r and system of 
the Established Churches of this country is not 
likely to be made without a special reference 
to their conspicuous failure amongst the Welsh 
pee le. The position of the Establishment in 

and is exactly paralleled by its position in 
Wales, and, as the writer of this article natu- 
rally remarks, there was, in the Act for the 
Disestablihment and Disendowment of the 


Irish Church a distinct legislative ——— of 


certain general principles which are 

of far wider application than to the 
dase they were invoked to sustain. But whether 
that principle should be separately applied to 
Wales, is another questios. The judgment, 
certainly, of those who are most experienced in 
the promotion of measures of religious equality, 
has been, and is, that it should not, but that it 
should form part, as it necessarily must, of a 
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larger and wider question. It is true, however, 
as the writer remarks, that when the Irish 
Establishment was abolished, men's minds 
turned almost instinctively to the sister insti- 
tution in Wales.” This led to Mr. Watkin 
Williams’s motion, which we still hold to have 
been hasty and ili. oonaidered, but, as is very 
truly said, it obliged those who opposed the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church to show 
their hand—to which we would add, yet 
not all of it, nor for @ very long time. 
The writer reviews the arguments used by 
Mr. Gladstone upon the occasion of that 
motion, and, in a passage of considerable 
power, exposes the inaccuracy and weakness of 
one which will, no doubt, be made 1 politicians. 
to do duty again and again in the forthcoming 
Parliamentary agitation. For this reason we 
quote the entire passage: 


condemnation pronounced 


F 


age which they found spoken around them. 

he writer gives, from the speech of a Welsh 
clergyman, delivered some twenty years ago, 
some ludicrous illustrations of the result,—of 
which we give a few specimens :— 


Bishop Burgess, in pronouncing the blessing in 
Welsh, used to say, The peace of God, which pasgeth 

4 ‘ of. Law hed 

rayman of the name Lawis ied a6 

Chapel Colman, and wliile speaking of ede depravity, 
said, Every man is ex gig tall by nature. 
He meant to blind, The little men of the con- 
gregation looked at each other with grea’ astooish- 
ment, and seemed to question the truth of the 
statement. I was preseut at the time, and heard this 
as well as other mis'akes an 

A clergyman reading, “Tae whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint,” was understoo! to say, The 
back parts are sick, ani ths middle of the back faint.” 
sreiehies coh Bue wnat pene meine vood te tam 
satraigkt, an rou plain,” read: ua, 
rt The crooked men shall be made straight, and the 
‘rough men, smooth ways”; leiviog tlie women, I sup- 
pose, stilt crooked and rough. 

When we come to the exiating condition of the 


: 


ll 


r 
ea 


435 more, providing additional accommoda- 
tion in all for 123,881 — tg at a — ot 


000“. The Independents, during the same period, 
have built 118 new chapels, and have rebailt and en- 
larged 200 more, furnishing additional accommodation 
for 130.000, at a cost of 2040007. The Baptists bave 
built 142 new chapels, and rebuilt and enlarged niuety- 
nino more, furnishing additional accommo lation for 
4 6 o of 16. Thus, these three denomi- 

alone have in twenty years built 581 new 
clapela, and rebuilt aud cularged 78% more, providin 


oo for 808,681 persons, at a cost o 


Here our extracts must end, but our readers 
will, we are sure, not grudge the space we have 
devoted to those which we have made. When 
we all knew, to our shame, less of Wales than 
we do now, we were apt to think of it with only 
a middling respect—perhaps, sometimes, with 
not so good a feeling as that. The Welsh them- 
selves have sige taught us how to respect them. 
We find in them an intelligent, a devout, a 
moral, a God-feariag, anid a patriotic people. 
In all that respects the highest life we might 


1 


66 „ 
1 1 — ard oe Church in Wales, we find, it, relatively to the well take exam le from them.. Happy would: 
andionty tried to, account | intelligence and moral sense of this age, as bad., the | — Be: if ic had so religion 
: em all to the charge of and as incapable of justification, a ever it Has and sueh little orime as is tbe found in he 
prolaten — mg — — been, Tt is the Cliurch of the wealthy and of Principality. And, the people have become what 
peptlation vs beloogin Ne the wealthy almost alone; is is the Church of a| they are. their Dissent. Wha‘ would 


, 1 6 K, 2 ce of no- 
6 sim posterous—‘‘ the disproportion 
is very remarkable: in Rates of a Ohurch purporting to 
be the Church of the 1 ro r ae 
as & ete seriously mit og agai 
1 A1 that. 80 a proportion of Her 
members long to the upper classes of the community, 
the claeses wlio are most able to provide themselves 
with thé mioistratious of religion, aed therefore, in 
whose special Pe prcoliar interest it is most difficult 
to make a ctual appeal for public resources and 
support.” But whileac ing wll this, he resists. 
the proposal for ite disestablishment. Oo what grounds? 
First, on this ground—ibat there ie no hostility in 
Wales to the Church Establishment, and that ite exist. 


does ae in I » produce alienation or 
bitterness of fe 1 


eling between different classes of the 
commonity. But this argument, if it were well founded 
in fact, which uuhappil» it is as fur as possible ftom: 


being, does not address itself in the least to the reason 
or juatice of the case. Nen if the Welsh people were 
so devoid of spirit and self-respect ms to feel it no 
grievance to bave a costly Oberch Establishment, 
which exists. almost exclusively for the benefit of the, 
rich, saddled upon their necks, surely that is 
no proof that it ia righ¢ to perpetunte the 
2 of 7 body, whose istory, for generations hat 
een marke * * 4 negleot, er Nu 
nepotism,” an iel, purporting to be the Churelt 
a nation, does not pretend, even according to the claime 
of its most audacious advocates, to number among, i‘s 
nts more than one-fourth of the nat ion. But Me. 
Gladstone i+ wholly misinformed aa to the fact. Be 
cause the Nonconformiats of Wales are au eminently 
— loyal, and orderly people, and do not proclaim 
heir grievances with 
i that. they do not feel, the groß 
-of the position they occupy. They do feel it 
ad they are’made to feel it, by events contiuuall 
in theie social and political life, which ail 
m this one root of bitterness. We, need only 
Hon of what we mean to the circum- 
stasides which attended and followed the last general 
election. 

Something like this has since been said by 
Mr. Bruce in respect to the Scotch Church. 
It is invitation not merely to action, but to 
95 * Apart from this, it is not an 
argument. that cau remain in the mind of a 
statesman disposed to do justice. Must every. 
; od law wait until à dangerous discontent at 
egal injustice shall be manifeated? What a 
incite of sound legislation and statesman- 


injustice and 


P 


ship! 

The writer proceeds to review the history of 
the Welsh Church. Some of the facts of this 
review will be familiar to the studenta of eccle- 
siastical history, but not all of them; while 
familiar materials are dealt with with great 
freshness. Very successfully the writer — 
out the faet that, at no period, has the Estab- 
ligament in Wales fulfiied its r function 


Pel 
as the religious instructor of the Welsh 


worst, as 


1 — 
Maoaula 
he lead to itself, and 


power and unlimitedsway. This is in harmony 
i 3 val, ae well as moral, laws. What 
ple aud system 


The 

this ai eai in this paper is very 

enough to excite a moral iadignetion at the 
cornupt ons: that pretended to be a Christian 
institution, which should, even now, be sufficient 
to sareep it from the face of the land. 
ecclesiastied? abuses 


however, some more 


clamour and menace, it is 


masterly, and is | 


miserable few. Not one sixth of tao present 
‘worshipping population could: be accommodated 
in its ecchesiastical edifices, and judging from 
the facta now placed before us, we should say 
that, relatively, it is in a retrograding state. 

e writer quotes some very valuable evidence 
upon all these points, which we are 


persuad ed 
has only to be placed before the electors of this: 
country to awaken them to a determination 
to see that justice is, done in a matter 
which so loudly calla for justice. Sir 
Benjamin Hall's evidence, given in his 
speech in 1849, is particularly valuable, and we 
are glad to see it reproduced here, for it hed 
been, we believe, ontirely forgotten, It is the: 
more valuable inasmuch as it indie tes that the 
estimation of the numerical power of the 
Church, given in the “Ceneus of Religious 
Worship must have been excessive. Church- 
men claim about one-fourth of the population ; 
the Nonconformist estimate has been one-ninth, 
but the probability. is that even this is too high. 
And, most certainly, there are districts where: 
the Church has not one-twen'ieth. The writer 
calls attention to Mr. Hugh Owen's statistical 
2 , in which out of a population of nearly 
half amitlion there appear to have beenon!y 22,600 
Church people, or scarcely more than one im 
nineteen, The article teems with revelationa of 
a var.ed kind upon this important point. With 
greut weight the writer remarks upon them :— 

But these facts, sufficiently remarkable as they are in 
themselves, give ae | but an imperfect impression of 
the real magnitude of the avomaly which exists in 
Wales: Au Established Charch ie presumably a 
national Church, and reste ite claims to being esta- 
blisbed on the ground of its being national. Above all, 
it ought to be par excellence the poor man’s Church, as 
some of the friends of the Ewlieh Establishment are 
wont to allege, with what truth we pause not now to 
inquire, that theirs is. But in Wales tie Church is not 
only not national, but it is anti-national ; and the whole 

oy of its rulers for at leset 150 years has been 
inspired by a prejudice as stupid as it was mean, against 
the Welsh nationality aud lung ige. At pressut, of the 
amalli remnant of the population which still rem ius 
within its pale, by fur the larger part are either Kuglish 
immigrants into Wales, or that portion of the Welsh 

which have become Anylifi-d in their f 

and tastes; and iustsad of being the poor mau’a Churoh, 
that of Wales is emphatically and almost exclusively 
the rich man’s Church. Tuere are scores, we miglit 
eufely say hundreds, of Charches, iu which, if the clergy- 
man's family and the squire’s family, uud their few 
dependents and parasites, were removed, thers would be 
absolutely no congregation at all. 

The reeont progress of the Church, of which 
some boast, upon very small materials, was 
made in a late number of the Quarterly Review, 
as compared with the recent pe ress of Non- 
conformity, is another point of wide interest. Is 
the Establishment 
still productive of inactivity, lethargy, and in- 
‘difference? Here are the facts :— 

With regard to the whole of Wales, our inſormatiou 


wont the 


t 

n 

pears, as near 
within our 


% vestored” and improved, words im 
repaire of existing fabrics, t any onal! accom. 
modati ixed up with those which havebeen “ rebuilt 
and enlarged.” We have the precise number rebuilt, aud 
we are willing to presume somewhat eul irged, in 
Llandaff, which is thirty-siz, and in Bangor, which 
is thirty-one. We think it would be a liberal 
allowance from the statistical report before us to assign 
thirty-five “enlarged” churches to St. Asaph, aad 
judging by the number of new churches built in St. 
| 8, we presume that thirty “enlarged” churches 
would cover all that has been done in that 

a total rebuilt and enlarged of 132. Let us 
now turn to the Nonconformists. The following are 
‘facts on the substantial of which our 


, 


enterprisiag or conscien 
tions men, made trial a. the remarsable lan- 


may rely. Sine 1850, the Calvinistic Methodists 
|have built 321 new chapels, and have rebuilt and 


poison working stilt? Is it) N 


diocese, good company. 


they have been now had they have. been left to 
the Establishment? 

We: thank the conductores of the British 
Quarterly for publishing this article, which we 
hope to see reprinted and translated into Welsh. 


DEAN ALFORD. 
The death of Dean Alford is an event which 


cannot have failed to touch very mavgas with 
the sense of a personal loss. He distin- 
guished in many walks. Unsurpassed as a 


classical echolar, he was also divine, poet, critic, 
easayist, and artist; and in each department he 
won suecesses which might have made another 
man’s reputation. Everything alike that came 
from hie hand gives us the impression of fine 
nalities. Do we look to his New Testaments; 
k or English? Then patience, thorough- 
ness, and right English assiduity testify them- 
selves on every page. Or do we refer to his 
essays and poems? Then does not everywhere 
an open generous spirit proclaim itself —a spirit 
full of simplicity, yet dariag upright, loving 
only the best things and inspiring in the reader 
a kindred love? Dean Alford was most inde- 
fatigable, Amid troubles and disappoiutments lie 
never paused. Indeed if any fault is to be found 
with the memorial he has left behind him in tins 
shape, it is that he himself ecarcely laid the 
game value as the world did on whit he pro- 
duced. He was apt to attempt too much, and 
he sometimes failed to give that lust felicitous 
touch, which oaly resulis from a prudent waiting 
2 the happy moods that scarce come at our 
call. 

But Eogland has revently seen no more 
thorough worker than Dean Alford. His Greek 
Testament was the work of twenty years 
of the bet portion of lis life. No one, 
unless he hae attempted working of the 
same kind, oan guess the excessive labour ia- 
volved in inspecting MS S., widely scattered here 
and there, examining c»mmentaries, collating 
texts and determiuing readings. It is true that 
‘other works now come into compotition with 
Alford’s;. but none surpass it for general us-ful- 
ness; and then it must always be remembered 
that Alford was the first in the field and that 
Wordsworth, Ellicott, and the reat are so far his 
‘follovers. "Tia easy to improve upon an ex- 
emplar; we never forget tlie fantasy of 
Mahomets'egg. Dean Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment ig a sine qua non to the theological 
student, and wil be for many years to come: 
It is teuly a great work. 

But before his name had come ſo be so closely 
identified’ with the critical edition of the Greek 
ew Testament, Henry Alford was already 
well-known. He had been hailed as à poet 
worthy to walk unabashed beside Wordsworth 
8 ers Fier that the author 2 
most genial 6 2 ea of 
The School ‘the Heart” was worthy to call 
Wordsworth friend, and to walk with him in 


the Churchyard among the 
Mountai The Bdinburgh Review was as 
} liberal in ite. praise, finding somis of | 


the 

‘worthy of Tennyson. Sensitive to the — 
of nature, Alford was also happy in his college 
iends. The man who was associated at Cam- 
ridge with Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, and 
Trench, could not lack for the social incitement 
said to be essential for the production of poetry. 
Phe poetic 0 needs praise, and 

sympathy which gives soul to praise, as the 
plant needs the light. Young Alford was in 
There is a quiet meditativeness, 


(@ lyrica’ , and a vividness of picture, which 


1 once the te eys and the musical = 
ia poems were ublished anonymously : 
settled in —— 


but after he had 
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Wymeswold, in Leicestershire, a new edition, 
with some fresh poema, was issued with the 
author's name. The School of the Heart” is 
a series of poems called lessons, by means of 
which the poet seeks to reveal his own inner 
feelings and the various moods of the poetic 
character. The object of the poem is, he tells 
us in a prefatory sonnet :— 
„The fragments of God's image to restore, 


The earnest longings of the soul to feed, 

And balm into the spirit’s wounds to pour.” 
A later edition of 1852 was dedicated to Alfred 
Tennyson, in which the author says :—“ It is 
the brightest recollection of my poetic life that 
„J witnessed in those happy evenings [in the 
“ English Club, Cambridge} the first outburst 
‘and the gradual modulating into hirmony of 
‘‘gome of your sweetest strains, which are now 
„known and felt throughout the world.” One 
of his earlier poems, Last Words,“ strikes us 
as being specially fine. Standing by the bedside 
of the dying, the poet interprets and renders 
into harmonious form, her feelings in that sacred 
dream, when the spirit draws to itself, in the 
sweet pain of parting, all that is tender and 
beautiful, most dearly loved and cherished :— 
“% Refresh me with the bright-Llue violet, 

And put the pale faint-scented primrose near, 
For I am breathing yet. 
Shed not one silly tear. 
But when mine eyes are set, 
Scatter the fresh flowers thick upon my bier, 
And let my early grave with morning dew be wet. 


I have pase’d swiftly o’er the pleasant earth, 
My life hath been the shadow of a dream ; 
The joyousness of birth 
Did ever with ms seem. 
My spirit had no dearth, 
But dwelt for ever by a full, swift stream, 
Lapt in a golden trance of never-failing mirtb. 


Touch me once more, my father, ere my band 
Have not an answer for thee ; kiss my cheek 
Ere the blood fix and stand 
Where flits the hectic streak ; 
Give me thy last command, 
Before I Jie all undisturbed and meek, 
Wrapt in the snowy folds of funeral swathing-band.“ 


Some of the sonnets are very fine. The fol- 
lowing is perhaps as faithful a confession as 
was ever penned. 

6 Tf thou would’st find what holiest men have sought, 

Communion with the power of poesy, 

Empty thy mind of all unquiet thought, 

Lay bare thy spirit to the vaulting sky 

And glory of the sunshine: go and stand 

Where nodding briers sport with the water-break, 

Or by the flashing of a moonlight creek 

Or breast the wind upon some jutting land : 

The most unheeded things have influences 

That sink into the soul; in after hours 

We oft are te suddenly to dress 

The tombs of half-forgotten moods with flowers; 

Our own choice mocks us; and the sweetest themes 

Come to us without call, wayward as dreams.” 
Conspicuous in Alford’s poetry is a tender love 
of nature. He loves the fresh breath of the 
morning and the strong breeze from the sea. 
The hills are familiar to him; he reads their 
seamy faces like the faces of friends. And 
hence there isto the end a certain fresh out-of- 
doors youthfulness about him. Up even to a 
recent period he longed for his holidays when 
he could roam at will in woods or beach, and 
sketch what most struck him. He loved to 
walk in out-of-the-way routes, and would some- 
times go gleefully barefoot for long s‘retches 
when the road permitted. There was no affec- 
tation or official pride about him; perhaps no 
Church dignitary ever more completely escaped 
from it. Nor was there any trace of sourness 
or cynicism in his nature. He was open and 
f to à degree. When he had occasion to 
deal a blow to an opponent, it was right openly 
and fairly done. 

Mr. Alford soon relinquished poetry for 
graver studies. He was only thirty when he 
set himeelf down to that gigantic work—his 
magnum opus—the ‘‘Greek Testament.” In 
1841 and 1842 he delivered the Hulsean Lectures 
at Cambridge. His subject was the Consis- 
“tency of the Divine Conduct in Revealing the 
‘Doctrines of Redemption.” His main aim 
seems to have beer to show that the great facts 
of our holy religion were the only foundation of 
spiritual life in Old Testament times, as in our 
own; and that the Substitute for sinners was 
looked on even by the saints of old. Occasion- 
ally the strain rises into something of chaste 
and lofty eloquence. From a a he 
came to Quebec-street Chapel, London, where 
he soon became distinguished as a preacher, 
publishing some of his sermons under the title, 
** Quebec-street Sermons.” From thence he 
was transferred to the Deanery of Canterbury. 
How nobly he filled that office it is not ul 
for us to say. The large Christian „ page 
which made him not only ready to hold out 
hand of brotherhood to Noneonſormists, but 
to fight some of their battles for them, is not 
likely to be soon forgotten. He was one of the 
first men to declare from within the bosom of 
the English Church that disestablishment was 


show a larger, more liberal, and more Christian 
mode of meeting other Christians than bad been 
their wont. As editor of the Contemporary 
Review, which he only gave up on account of 
failing hoalth, his influence was deliberately 


his trumpet never gave forth an uncertain 
sound. He was pre-eminently honest and up- 
right. He did not know the meaning of 


finesse or self-seeking. Sdmetimes he even un- 


necessarily exposed himself to retort and to 
attack One of the most learned, he was at th 

same time one of the most devout, men th 

Church of England has produced. Every 
section of Christendom owes him gratitude. 
Hymos of his are to be found in every collec- 
tion that aims at reflecting the whole circ!e of 
Christian thought and inspirations He was 
sound in the faith, yet most liberal in his 
sympathies ; and there can be no doubt that as 
a Church politician he lost influence through 
his inability to positively attach himself to any 
Church party. Too evangelical to be a Broad 
Churchman, he yet was too broad to be a 
favourite with the Record, while, again, the 
High Churchmen detested his thorough Pro- 


-testantism, from which no harsh words could 


drive him one single inch. Altogether we may 
call him one of our truest Englishmen of recent 
days. He was honest, upright, fearless in 
speech, and true in act; not given to brawling, 
but firm to a purpose ; generous in judgment, 
devout in spirit; a man whom the Church of 
England, in face of her impending crisis, could 
ill ‘afford to lose. 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
M&ETING AT BATLEY. 


On Tuesday evening last, the Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller, of Huddersfield, delivered a lecture on the 
above subject, in the Public Hall, Batley, under the 
auspices of the Liberation Society. Thomas Taylor, 

„ J. P., ocoupied the chair, and there was also on 
the platform Councillor A. os weeny Saray Joseph 
Parker, sen., and Mr. John Andrew, , agent of 
the Liberation Society. 

The CuarrMan, in introducing the lecturor, said 
that the question of a separation of the Church and 
State seemed to be rising from that state of abeyance 
in which it had been kept for ages past, and taking 
its place among the debateable subjects of the present 
day. He thought he would be a leading feature in 
the national discussions of our day, both in and 
out of Parliament—(Hear, hear)—until a separation 
was brought about. It was a great pity they did 
not understand each other better on that ques- 
tion. The Liberation Society was secking to 
divorce the Church from the State, and the Church 
people looked upon the members of that Society 
as no better than revolutionists, who were want- 
ing to pull down the Church and undermine 
the Throue. Now there was no such thing about 
it. It was quite a misconception of the relation- 
ship between the Church and the State. Some 
people thought the Church could not survive a 
separation from the State, and that the State 
could not exist without the Church. He (the 
speaker) thought the Church, and all that was 
good and valuable in it, would not only survive a 
separation, but would be better, and would lead a 
holier and a diviner life than before. (Cheers.) 
And with to the State, it was quite a wrong 
idea to suppose that it would suffer from the separa- 
tion, or that the Queen would be in anydanger. He 
hoped they would live to see the day when there 
would be a tion, and then the Church would 
thank Mr. Miall and the friends of the Liboration 
Society for liberating ber from her bor dage, that she 
might have a more prosperous career than she had 
ever had before. (Cheero.) 

Mr. Muren eeded to deliver a lecture on the 
present state of the Church Establishment question, 
quoting from numerous Church authorities in favour 
of separation. After this, at some length, he explained 
the working of the Establishment, and he showed 
that the Charch, owing to its union with the State, 
was ham in many ways, in doing ite own proper 
work. He admitted most readily and fully that the 
Church of England was a very t b to this 
country, and was doing an incaloulable amount 
of good; and in all her efforts to evangelise the 
peo e of this country he bade her God speed. But 
aC ae to be 8 — — rh. 

eat ani ng or oug y ve the 
— to oa iteelf to different times and varying 
. seas hope 
stereotyped meth working. a 
national church had not the power an A to 
adapt iteelf to the exigencies of altered times and 
changing circumstances, it must fail in its great 

„He showed how the Church was crippled 
for want of that liberty which was the rightful in- 
heritance of every Christian ebureb. He asked, was 
it not a di ful thing that a grert Christian 
Church have to go to the House of Commons 
for any reform it might be in need of? and after 
having given numerous illustrations of the utter 
helplessness of the Church for want of self-govern- 
ment, he concluded by saying that it was for want 
of Sante roan, ee oe pen Ca 
outstripped ng religious accommodation 
fot the people sy the tres chamthes of this country, 
and the lecturer showed how perfect was the freedom 


near and inevitable, and to counsel Churchmen te 


given to urging reform in this direction, and |} 


contend against with the advantages the Church of 
—— had, on the other — or d so largely, 
and he showed that the State Church, with ail its 
advantages, only increased its accommodition for 
„ worship 30 per cent. during the first half 
f this century, while the free churches, in spite of 
their poverty and persecution, increased their accom- 
modation more than 400 per cent. How was it this 
great, learned, wealthy Church had been thus left 
behind? ‘The chief reason was that it had been in 
bondage, while the Nonconformist churches had 
oo Gant cheering.) | 
Vouncilior BLAKELEY, on rising to pro a vote 
f thanks to the lecturer, said he had r satis- 
fied, but he now felt more established and settled 
than heretofore, after hearing that lecture, that the 
State associations of the Church of England were 
absolutely calculated to interfere with its effectual 
working as a Christian institution. (Applause.) The 
position on which the Liberation Society stood was 
strong ground, the arguments with which they were 
able to assail the position of the Church of England 
were altogether unanswerable—(Hear, hear)—and 
would ere long, he beliéved, be recognised by the 
public generally. He had no doubt that many there 
would feel the same conviction as himself on the 
sub — ; 
Mr. Josppu Parker, sen., in seconding the reso- 
lution, endorsed the remarks of the — speakers 
that the subject of a separation of the Church from 
os State was becoming one of great and powerful 
08. 5 
r. ANDREW, in supporting the resolution, said he 
wished all the Churchmen in Batley could have been 
resent and listened to the lecture, and if their minds 
ad been open to conviction, they would have been 
convinced that those who advocated the separation of 
Church and State were not their enemies, as thoy 
were often represented to be, but their best frionds. 
Hear, hear.) He wished they could only get 
hurchmen to look at the question in a controversial 
point of view; the more they did that, the better 
they would be prepared to deal with them. It was 
necessary to repeat again and again that the Libera- 
tion Society did not interfere with the doctrinal 
views of Churchmen, neither did they wish to inter- 
fere with their modes of worship, or their forms of 
Church Government, they had nothing to do with 
those things on that platform. (Hear, Bnd What 
they had to do with the Church was, as a political 
establishment. The speaker afterwards refuted a 
statement recently made by the Bishop of Man- 
chester in reference to the objects and aims of the 
Scciety, and afterwards spoke of the pro whiqh 
the principles of the Society had made of late years, 
and observed that they had still a great struggle 
before them. 
The resolution having been carried unanimously, 
a vote of thanks to the chairman was passed, and the 
proceedings concluded. 


M. P. S ON THE DISESTABLISHMENT 
. QUESTION. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AT KENSINGTON, 


In 2 his constituents at Kensington last 
week, Sir Charles Dilke said he thought there were 
reforms infinitely transcending in importance those 
which had been carried out in the present Parlia- 
ment. The principle, for instance, that equal 
political rights ought to belong to voters whatever 
portion of the country they may inhabit. The 
replaeing, too, of the idea of religious toleration by 
that of religious 1 was making its ig 0 
could understand Churchmen espousing the beauti- 


ful dream of an all-embracing Establishment; but 


that a Dissenter of the Dissenters, like Mr. Winter- 
botham, should resign himself to a state of things 
in which 1 truth was laid down to the coun- 
try in the ju * of Lord Westbury, was more 
than he could understand. He remembered that 
when Mr. Winterbotham was canvassing his present 
constituency in 1868 he was received by the 
Dissenters there with all the more enthusiasm 
because one of his not distant ancestors had been the 
victim of religious persecution. He feared that if 
that ancestor could come to life he would look upon 
the member for Stroud as a degenerate descendant. 
After declaring that he should support Mr. Miall's 
resolution, Sir Charles Dilke went on to deplore the 
hindrances to reform which was presented by the 
cumbersomeness of our Parliamentary machinery. 


Mk. CARTER AT LEEDS. 


Mr. Carter, M. P., in addressing his constituents at 
Leeds, on Friday, made the following remarks on the 
same subject :—‘ There is another question. It is 
one which some gentlemen in this room feel very 
strongly about. I mean the question of the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the English Church. 

IT am aware it is a difficult 


formists we have allowed the Church to 

keep n of the large proportion of the children 
of this country, and we have given them over to her 
training. If what some of the Church ministers say 
be true, they will bave hold of the women in the next 
eneration as well as the children. (Laughter) 

) Well, liberty would be far more extended in some of 
the countries on tho continent if the priests had not 
such hold of the women. (Hear, hear.) Iam afraid 
if we leave this question alone it may sap the Liberal 
ples that we have many of us fought hard for 
many years. (A voice, ‘Gammon.’) I grant 
that some of my friends may think it ‘iammon’; 
but then what may be gammon to them may not 
be ‘gammon’ to me. I am g what I honestly 
believe. Leave it alone I say, and it may sap the 
foundations of Liberalism. (Hear, hear.) I do not 


| enjoyed by those churches. contrasted the diſſi- 
culties with which Dissenters as a rule had had to 


i think the Nonconformists of this country sufficiently 


Loud cheering. 
quation, but in ie judgment it is a vital question. 
As Noncon 
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estimate the immense wealth in possession of the | second are chiefly introduced—as a special pleader | choose to interfere with a clergyman who wished. to 
Church that has been constantly used in opposition | frequently doee—to present the of a preach in a Congregationalist or chapel. But 
to them. As a Nonconformist, I protest this | camulative argument, when each of the ar there is no doubt that he could be inhibited, and if he 


immense wealth. I protest against an im taken singly must be held as insufficient. Mr. Win- neglected the inhibition, could be punished as the 
amount of wealth that belongs to the nation being | terbotham, open as his eyes are to the evil of the | Ecclesiastical Court mi ht direct. To preach a ser- 
used for the benefit of one sect to the exclusion of | Establishment principle, can hardly think that the | mon in an unconsecrated chapel, where all strangers 
every other. (Cheers.) This wealth might be ap- | clergy and laity who now do such “enormous good,” | who choose have access, is a public officiating by 
so as to give benefit equally to the whole popu : would cease todo it if their exertions were no longer | the preacher of which the bishop can, if he pleases, 
tion, It might go very appropriately to educate | based on a “ detestable principle.” Woe to the very | take cognisance (Trebec v. Keith, 2 Atk. 498; Free- 
the people. There are about five millions of children | idea of “principle,” if, the further we de from | land v. Neale, 6 Notes of Cases, 252). 
of school age in the United 2 and as I be- fa bad one, and the more we relied on a one, the | Again, the consent of the incumbent of the parish 
lieve the wealth of the Church of England amounts | less good we did! And as a matter of fact, we are | in which the preaching takes place is requ and 
at least to 10, 000, 0001. per annum, that is N. quite sure Mr, Winterbotham will admit two things | to act without his consent would be an ecclesiastical 
child. I think if that sum was devoted to education —-that he hopes for more good from the clergy and offence. It is a general rule of law, says Abbot, 
it would be more usefully epent, and spent to greater | laity of Ireland now disestablished, than he did from | O. J., in Farnworth v. Bishop of Chester (4 B. and C. 
satisfaction to the masses of the people than it is at | them while cherishing the detestable principle” ; 568), that no person can be authorised to preach 
present. The last returns that we have of the and the Dissenting clergy and laity, disestablished | publicly in a chapel to which all the inbabitants of a 
wealth of the Church of England were obtained | ever since the Act of Uniformity, have, out of all district have a right to resort without the consent of 
many years since. It was then stated to be 3,738,915/, | proportion to their numbers and wealth, done more | the clergyman to whom the cure of souls is given.” 
per annum. Now I have found that clergymen enormous good than the clergy and laity of the | Some of our readers may remember that in 1857 the 
and bishops are very bad hands at making up | State Church. incumbent of St. Michael’s, Strand, acting on this 
returns, and I believe that if a correct return of this] As to the second reason, how can Mr. Winter- rule, asserted his right to prevent a brother clergy- 
Church property were now made out the sum would botham, with the Church of Scotland before him, man from officiating at some ial. services at 
be what he said—at least 10, 000, 000 per annum. | maintain such an opinion? We may regard it as Exeter Hall; and there can be little doubt that, in 
When the last return was made (in 1833) the Bishop quite certain that no euch disruption can ever occur | taking that tourse, he was acting strictly within his 
of Bath and Wells said his estates produced 5,946/. | in the Episcopal Church of England as occurred in | legal rights. Any clergyman, therefére, who should 
ied annum, and then he added that the see lands in] that of Scotland when the Free Church was formed. | accept an invitation to preach in a Dissenting chapel, 
ture would only produce 56,5001. But when the] There was great excess of lifein that Church. It will have to encounter the double ity of 


estates fell into the hand of the Ecclesiastical Com- | burst asunder with it. Indeed, the large majority of | censure from his diocesan, and of proceedings at 
missioners the value of the estates in fee simple was the laity, as well as of the clergy, found vent to the instance of the incumbent in 1 — — he 
— 1 3 * 822,000. If you will just calculate pe neve *. — i any ans 4 preaches. 
will find that this sum—more than three-quarters of | nuously defended n & 
a million—invested at three and a ball per dent., | large part of them do so till thie day; while those PROPOSED OHURCH REFORMS. 
would bring in, not 5,500/7., but 28, 700l. per annum, | Who remained made themselves quite comfortable in| The following letter from the Archbishop of Can- 
or five times what was said to be the revenue by the | their almost empty churches, and soon found plenty | terbury to the Bishop of London has been pub- 
Bishop. In the same year the Dean and Chapter of | of candidates for the pulpite, manses, and incomes | lished :— 
York returned their income at rather over 2, 000l. per} of the seceded clergy. We do not remember any San Remo, Italy, Deo. 27, 1870. 
annum. When their estates fell into the hands of | Establishment which has died of excess of life. The My dear Bishop of London,—Aa thetimeis - 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners they were not facts of history are as opposed to that idea as fhe | ing when such ecclesiastical measures as are to be sub- 
merely valued but sold, and these estates, said to rea- | words are contradictory in themselves. Our colonies, | mitted to Parliament next session must be matured, I 
lise 2,0001, odd per annum, were sold for 413,000/.— the United States, Ireland, all testify that Estab- think it well that the — or laity should have an 
‘Oh, oh’)—a long way towards half-a-million. | lishments fall only by the external attacks of the opportunity of quietly considering them in the interval 
es three and a half per cent. this amount would give sacred principle for statesmen of religious equality. — — 5 1 before tue meeting of Parlia- 
14,4701. per annum, or six times the amount stated | It were easy to show from the un worthier qualities me and of the n Vork 
by the Dean and Chapter. Then the prebend's stall of human nature that so it must ever be. The nd hone that the two arovineen mar be able to act in 
in St. Paul's which was returned at 1,513/, and which | privileged will never disrobe themselves; they will — with reference 1 te poles. © as — desirable, 
lets to-day for 70,0001. per annum. (Oh, ob,’ and lory in distinction and hug their emoluments. | and I now take the constitutional step of publicly. ad- . 
Shame.) From these three cases, which are nearly ndividuals, indeed, like a Noel or a Nevile, ocea- dressing youas Dean of the Southern Province, in order 
the only cases which the Government has been able | sionally show that human nature is capable of self- | that the attention of our own clergy and laity may be ö 
to get at, I think you will freely admit that 1 am | emancipation—organised corporations never. They | directed to what we deem desirable. 
— justified in coming to the conclusion that require to be reformed from without. Their mem- It cannot be denied that many important matters of 
the wealth of the Church of England, independent | bers will quarrel with each other bitterly enough, ecclesiastical ‘reform which have been 1 80 talked of 
of benefactions in recent centuries, and independent | bat few of them, indeed, quarrel with their own | bave hitherto been unaccountably thwurted in their 1 
a share of th things. Be e passage through the Legislature, The good h for 
of our service fees, as they are called, or of any e good things : , 
that the clergy are understood as being en. But the last argument—wo admit tho fact of pro- Zumple, which were entertained by all of us for last 
y wo 


: : i to nothing, and, with the ex of the 

titl is to-da more than 10,000,000/. bably bitternees—we admit the unpleasantness fon gans, N * — 25 4 

—. I object to this 10, 000, 0000. — used as it| of it—but we have yet to learn which of the great — — r ted 

is. A large proportion of it is used under false pre- | reforms of the half-centary has been carried without | of late years is the —＋ the ancient office of 

tences. I do not state this on my own authority; t bitterness. We distinctly remember them all, bishop-suffrages, and this was accomplished by the re- 

but I go upon the testimony of some of their own | from Oatholic Emancipation to the Liberation of the | solution of Her Majesty's Government, at the request 
clergymen.” | Irish Church, and whether they have been measures | of the heads of the Oburch, and at the suggestion the N 
MR. BAINES AT LEEDS, of religious or political or commercial liberty, the | Convocation of Canterbury, to revive an a 11 | 


* botham expect to be a political apostle without ex- ton,. Last session the proposals to sanction a new" 
eee Se see me et : a * — dn 3 peoting also to hear a lond clamour that he and his — A 7 the Prayer-book, to improve the 
declined to pledge himself, not knowing what that pe tg ho We 922 ho 2 to ie san siastioal 2 1 —— 
N that the bitterness in the present case, all- ug ; 
. . =m, thong, wag known, hat they wore een 


ta u to ol and laity, and most of them 
result of the experiment with to Treland. In | than that generated, even by the efforts of the League | had received the distin’ eanetion af the clergy in their 
the present state of political parties he did not think and the repeal of the Corn Laws, not to speak of | constitational corporate capacity, all failed to command 
it would be wise to support a Dill to relieve the Sreater reforms. Our reason is that the conscience | such attention as was necessary to insure their passage | 
Bishops from their attendance in the Upper House. of the whole community is, we believe, thoroughly h Parliament. : | 
‘sapped in 11. consistency of Establish- at te lief is that these failures are, in part at least, 
MR. M Län AT EDINBURGH. ‘ments with i ity — as 5 a 1 — attri pene © the fact oe Ae psig patlisity wes pes | 
Touching, lastly, on the question of disestablishing hte o subjects irre- o the measures in proposed, and 1 
the Oburch of Scotland, r. M‘Laren quoted a re- they. had not received through general discussion that 1 
mark of*the Home Seoretary’s, to the effect that distinet De seep Lg met. arse ae oe ee i 
there did not seem to be that unanimity which would | sary in Eagſand for all important changes; It is 
induce a Government to introduce such a measure. the view a if possible, this diffi ulty in the 
But, he went on to say, Government was never jordaht yoar, that I now thus formally address your 
known to introduce a thing at first. Everything wae |’ * 
introduced by private members at flrut, and it was 8 
only when agitation seemed to have ripened how soon; great numbers of the indifferent, also, Lessons, as embodied in the Lectionary Bill of the last 
the country in 8 direction, and caused a | must heartily wish the troublesome question out of | session, to fall tothe ground. Important branches of 
great unanimity of opinion, that Government the way. What with all these, and the energetic | industry have been disturbed by the failure of that bill, 
in and took up the question. — Mr.] men who reproach their own brethren with their | and confasion, both in the one printers 
Miall gave notice last session that he bring | ice in fearing emancipaticn from the Ultimate lowed. Yet it seems 


before Parliament the 3 — 8 the — 11 da he 1 we 2 look for 
Church of England. Now he . M‘Laren), being mitigated—it w we are withd 
3 a 2 not out of the Court of Reason, nor even without 


f the executive members of the ‘ 
5 precedent. Indeed, the Irish eee be pase 
clenching so near at hand that of so many colonial | tions 
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THE CLERGY AND NONCONFORMIST : thought 
PULPITS. these decisions 
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(From the Solicitors’ Journal.) 2 

Our contemporary, the Freeman, whilst concurring ö 
in the view recently taken in this journal of the law — is : “bare been 
— . | excluding Nonconformist ministers from Church | improv ; Service, a 

N 

MR. WINTERBOTHAM AND AGITATION | pulpits, suggests that the clorgy who desire to show | power of abridging with the 
MEN good Dissen brethren, consen * 
aner THE ESTABLISH a. be invited to preach in the pulpits of Dissenting propriety at ti of the 
(From the Freeman.) . pina» Aan Rubric ° 

Mr. Winterbotham justifies his proposed course by | But they could not accept the invitation without the 

three reasons Ist, the enormous} being effected on wh 


ce 
af 


aes. See from the 

by the laity and clergy of the Church; 2nd, the ties Act, e off the 
certainty of its fate being soon satisfactorily deter- or the jurisdiction of the 
2 o within it; 3rd, the bitter- ey cannot be at the same 
ness which such a measure as that foreshadowed and Dissen ministers. 
would stir up in the land. We are half disposed 
think that the last is the real reason which influence 
Mr. Winterbotham’s mind, and that the first’ and 
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Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Commen- 


them the wight to use the designation of 


Jarome pene Bay yg pe 
‘episcopal be to preach. in eac ＋ 
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} ocoupied on Friday with the case of “ Asterley. and 


 Coramittes in the case of Smallbones v. Edney,” 


de assessed, the defendant 
the:|- articles to bring the question 
ords. the snewsomen 1. — r 
es mee arch-rate litigation was. dying out,” gran 
dee oat ae dude he | the application to file additional articles, 


: M'Laren’s. Church-rate 
there were no such rates in Scotlan 


* 


on Scotch questions because of his long connection 
with Scotland 


day services at 199, nearly one-third; daily service 
at 135, nearly one-fifth; no week-day service at 110, 


fifth: ; 


}| petition was presented by an aunt of the minors, two 
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0 and the most prominent Dissenting ministers 
who have joined it are Dr. Raleigh, Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, Me. Allou.— Globe. 

A Onvunen-nats Casz.—The Court of Arches was 


. Adama, a Ohnroh- rate suit to recover 
R 

| ant a ioner. 
In NN the 1 of the. J adicial 


holding that tithes as woll as all other property must 
| : ied to file additional 
the court as: to 


Mr. 
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uad to confess that he did 
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‘for the 


) gS — — of manees and 
churchea, not on amount of the ; 
pon the yearly value of the heritages t thereon 


We doubt not this M. P. is looked on as an authority 


_ Lowpon Onvrcues.— In the 651 London churches 
within a radius of twelve miles from the General Post 
‘Office, there is a weekly celebration of the Holy, 
‘Communion in 184, more than one-fourth; a daily 
celebration at 22, nearly one-thirtieth; early morn- 
ing celebration at 210, one-third; evening celebra- 
tion at 130, one-fifth ; afternoon celebration at five ; 
choral celebration at 69, nearly one-ninth; saints'- 


oné-sixth ; full choral service at 146, more than one- 


and 
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’ that their father, a Protestant, might 
I from interfering with the reli : 
instruction of the children in the Uatholic 
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lectured on Tuesday evening at Sion Ool - 
e said, in conclusion :— 
it is, an unknown quantity, baffling all 
elucidation. Some, in despair, say, it is all vibration; 
but what makes vibration vibrate? So the of 
the unknown 4 is still upon them. Thies unknown 
wer, which lies below all phenomena, which under- 
es every living organisation, down to the colouring 
matter of the leaf or the 8 
is the breath of the Livi This is tne som 
and substance of the whole matter, to which the 
ecientific reason of man will some day return. 
Nominalism, and that which bas 8 nomi - 
nalism, is running fast to seed. It is coming to an 
nd. Realism, and we who hold realistic creeds, will 


0 
have our turn. We remember the ad vioe of the wise 


man, Go not after the world: she turns on her axis. 
Tf thou stand still long enough, she will come round to 
tuee.“ The 8 of the lecture was the signal 
for continued applause, and in the discussion which: 
followed there was a general agreement as to the 


truth and value of the ns offered. Dr. Hay- 
man, of Rugby, spoke of the force of animal love, 
especially as it led certain of the lower animals to 


associate with man. He pointed out instances of 
sense prominent in the world, which might be 
ve 


moral 

) the 6 f blind forces acti 
Pte. sar ry wd gee + ag — 
Kingsley 


In hie , Canon 

remarked upon the existence of a moral 

sense, as shown in the acts of self-sacrifice with which 
such moral sense was inseparably linked, among the 
lower animals, the social ineects, Ko. This he con- 
sidered to be of great value in demonstrating that 
such moral sense has a real existence, and is nota 
mere name for certain qualities associated together. 
The next evening meeting at Sion College Hull 
will take place on Tuesday, February 7, when the 
Rev. W. D, Maclagan will bring forward th» * 


„On the Means of Promoting Union with 


sonters.” 


Keligious and Bewominational Hews 


The Rev. R. W. Roberta, Pentrofoilas, has received 
and accepted the vory cordial invitation from the 
egational church assembling at Ystradgynluis, 
waneea, and will enter his stated duties there 


the Rev. 
G. Kiskham, and the Rav..J. Zutterfleld. It was 
incidentally mentione i that open-air preaching had 


of Lagat 
at 


‘has consented to become the minister of the now 


The movement for extinguishing chapel debts is 


. bitterness of feeling, which au aggressive movemeut 


THE NONOONFORMIST:. 


every part by the time of the commence- 
— Ge ol The chair was taken by the 


Rev. J. T. Wigner, of New-cross. The pastor opened 
the m ving a review of the blessi re- 
ceived n 9 labour in their midet. 


it appears that during the four 
— he has given the right hand of fellowship to 
of whom have been gathered from the 
world, All the societies in connection with the 
most us condition, and it is 
very time the New East London 
T will be commenced. He then said what 
great pleasure it gave him to welcome the Rev. J. 
hen, M. A., rector of Whitechapel, to their midst, 
* a letter 1 N A4 71 2 b 
of Bow, expressing regt no a 
also to be present. The Rev. W. Stott then addressed 


joy to him to be present, 

in the interust he took in the work of the Lord car- 
ried on in that place. After the conclusion of his 
address, Mr. Mace, one of the deavons of the Taber- 
nacle, presented Mr. Brown with a purse containing 
50/., as a token of affection from the church and con- 

n. © 
* ‘xa Baptist r Ne ap 
ing of the ministers and delegates of the London 
Baptist Association was held on Tuesday last week | 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The Rev. W. G. 
Lewis, the retiring president, occupied the chair at 
the morning meeting for ministers, when the Rev. 
D. Katterne, of Hackney, read a paper on Theories 
2 Public Worship.“ In the afternoon the Rev. F. 
ucker, B.A., the president for the year, occupied 
the * and delivered an ec The . K 
» Honorary secretary, the annual repor 
which stated that there are 111 churches connected 
with the association, six of which were received 
during the past year. Reference was made to the 
which arose from the district meetings held in 
the metropolis, and to the laying the memorial-stone of 
ps 2 Charel, which it is hoped will soon be 
y for public worship. Dr. Oulross, of Stirling, 


chapel. Arrangements for the chapel for 1871 are 
not complete. It is proposed to vote 1,000/. towards 
such a chapel, to be expended under the superinten- 
dence of the president, the Rev. F. Tucker. During 
— the treasurer had received 1,339/., of which 
7087, was the result of congregational collections. 


ng on — — There are shown by the report, 
6,124 mem in the 111 churches of the associa- 
tion, as against 25,866 in the same charches 
last year, excepting the two which had been received 
during this year. On this point the report says :— 
„There is no doubt but little to be learnt of the 
earnestness or the saccess of our ministers from a 
mere enameration of a net increase. The tide of life 
which flows in so rupidly at our chapel doors as 
rapidly flows out again; but as it is with the 
sowers on the Nile, the seed is not lost, though 
thrown upon the waters. Emigration and lack 
of employment has scattered many of the men- 
bers of our churches. Nor can we forget 
that the churches in our suburbs, and many 
miles away, are gathering the harvest which our 
faithful workers are toiling in the heart of this great 

ity to prepare. All honour to brethren who can 
hold their own, and replenish others too! Some 
churches have enlarged their chapels, as at Arthur- 
street, Camberwell, and Borough-road, without in- 
curring in either case any debt. The church at 
Hampstead has opened a chapel at Child's-hill, 
Camden-roid, a mission-hall and premises at the 
cattle market, and the friends at the M itan 
Tabernacle have very largely assisted in building the 
chapel at James-town, Pookh , and have aided our 
brother J. + ee and his friends in the erec- 
tion of the chapel schoolroom at Croydon, 
and in establishing a small church at Wandeworth- 
common. In conclusion the report urges the vital 
importance of doing something each year for the 
spread of divine truth in the vast metropolis. ‘To 
stand still ia our day as an associated body of Chris- 
tian men is certain destruction. We shall be borne 
down and away by the strong current of our times. 
Growth, extension, is the condition of our spiritual 
lite.“ ‘The customary businees of the association 
was transacted after the adoption of the report with 
the treasurer's balance-sheet. The evening moeting 
was held in the Tabernacle, when there was a large 
attendance. Addresses were delivered by tho Reve. 
W. Brock, jun., and A. G. Brown. : 


— 


Correspondence, 


— — 


MR. WINTERUOTHAM, M. P., ON 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sta, —I am sincerely sorry that Mr. Wiaterbotham 
does not intend to support Mr. Miall’s motion upon the 
Ciarch Establishment. The reason assigued is the 


is sure to excite.” Asa great part of the last ten years 
of my life has been spent in endeavouring to remove’ 
this view of the subj-ct, so far as my limited means 
extend, I ask for a small space iv your columus. 

It is quite impossible for me to look at the subject 
exactly as Mr. Miall may do. It would be impertinent 
were I to offer Mr. Miall any advice, but I may per- 


It bas been taken for granted that düch a vital question 


been to move for a cimmittee of inquiry into the pre 
sent state and working of the Church Establishment. 
Till this year I have been excladed from Parliament; 
the expense of obtaining a seat may still exclude me, 
but the great value to me of such a position would have 
been to move for this committee, and I should have 
been quite willing to select the witnesses from Ohurch 
men only. I cannot know the precise terms of Mr. 
Miall’s motion. I cannot what expressions Mr. 
Miall may use in the heat of debate, but 1 have no hesi- 
tation in saying that with my conyictions I should not dare 
to leave the House without voting for the liberation of 
the Episcopal Church from the patronage and control of 
the State. I have frequently heard speeches made by 
Dissenters giving the impression that they were engaged 
in a struggle against a foreiga enemy: so long as they 
were debarred from political privileges by the action of 
the Established Charch, or the cler,y, there might be 
some excuse for hostility, but that state of things has 
passed away. 

When I joined the Liberation Society, I did so not as 
an enemy of the Episcopal Church, but as “ setting my 
own house in order.” Believing, as I most firmly do, 
that the present alliance between Church and State is a 
grievous injury to the Church itself, and a very great 
impediment to the Ohristianising the people of this 
country, persuaded as I am that I am responsible for 
this alliance in my political capacity, so far as that 
capacity does, or may, extend, I am bound by every 
consideration of daty to God and my own conscience, to 
try to liberate the Church from this. State patronage 
and control. If I feel no bitterness against those who 
conscientiously support this alliance, why should they 
feel the smallest bitterness against me for opposing it? 


could not be discussed without personal bitterness and 
animosity. There are about forty gent/emen now living 
who know very well that this has been proved to be a 
mistake, Honestly desiring to exercise such talents or 
opportunities as might have been committed to me, it 
occurred to me that, in my peculiar circumstances, I 
might be the means of testing the possibility of an 
amicable discussion by Christian gentlemen, even un the 
subject of “ Church and State.” A party was collected 
by me, three successive years, which embraced 
nearly every cluss of society, and every form of 
religious belief; this most interesting of all questions 
was freely discussed for three or four hours on each bo- 
casion, and not one hostile or irritating exprossion 
escaped from a single person. All I really did myself 
was to state aimitted aud notorious facts, and to request 
that all personal and doctrinal questions should be 
avoided. I decline any argument whether the famous 
Vicarious Stipulation in the National Church Catechism 
is, or is not, grounded on the Naw Testament, but I 
altogether object that an immense public endowment 
should be held in support of a doctrine which I am 
firmly persuaded is uoscriptural and untrue. My belief 
is that a committee of the House of Commons would 
soon ascertain that not one person in fifty (I might just 
as well say one in five hundred) had auy faith in this 
doctrine. Assuming such to be the case, one of two 
things must be certain—either our enormous machinery 
for teaching it ie useless, or the doctrive is fulse and 
cannot be taught at all. With my convictions, all of 
which I have worked out for myself, I can never con- 
tiaue to be directly or indirectly responsible for a state 
of things which places a Christian Church, as to its 
doctrine and its discipline, ** the control of a body 
which is vo longer Christian. I feel bound to the 
utmost of my feeble power to overthrow a system 
which subjects this same Christian Church, even in the 
most distant manner, to the “ vote and interest of Baron 
Rothschild. If the appointment of Christian ministers 
is a chattel, to bo bought and sold by auction, and if 
infamous and blasphemous teaching is no legal dis- 
qualification for holding such appointment, how can I 
look on and wait the time when an internal remedy 
arises? If there ie nothing in the Episcopal Church in 
its discipline, its doctrine, or its subservience to the 
State, opposed to the teaching of the New Testament in 
my jadgment, I dare not in any way separate from it. 
If-on the other haad, I deem that the same Church 
cannot, as at present established, stand the test of this 
same New Testament, I dare not, directly or indirectly, 
continue to support it by any political power or influence 
I may chacce to possess. : 
| Yours &o., 

CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 
Athenwam, Jan. 16, 1871. 


THE PRUSSIAN MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dan S1n,—In your last issue you have quoted a 
paragraph from the Spectator, on which, with your 
permission, I should be glad to make one or two critical 
remarks. It relates to Herr von Muhler, the Prussian 
Minister of Public Education. The Spectator says :— 
He is entitled to the distinction of being at once the 
feeblest and most obstioate obsqurautist that ever l. ved. 
All Germany has been never tired of laughing at a 
Minister whose one notion of instruction is the diffusion 
of a feeble kind of Evangelicalism by force.“ Speak- 
ing from my own personal knowledge of Herr von 


Muhler, and from opinions expressed by friends who | 


haps be permitted to say that my own course would have 


were well acquainted with him, and on whose judgment 
I can rely, I do not hesitate to say that the Spectator’s 
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description is a gross misrepresentation. Herr von 
Muhler is aman of great intellectual vigour, of immense 


power of work, and of far larger views and sy 

than is common in the circles to which he belongs. I 
have met with few Prussians making any pretensions 
to orthodox Christianity, whose views were ‘anything 
like so liberal as his. He is certainly no“ obscurantist,’’ 
save in the sense to which I shall presently refer. Nor 
is his one notion of instruction “ the diffusion of feeble 
Evangelicalism by force.” ° 

One thing I grant—Herr von Muhler is almost uni- 
versally credited with the character which the Spectator 
gives him. He has been for years the béte noir of the 
entire Liberal press of Germany—the opinions of which 
are reiterated by our Liberals without any examination. 
He is the best- abused man in Prussia. How, then, are the 
two things possible? If he be such as I believe, how 
can he have gained the reputation he actually enjoys? 
I will try to throw light on this phenomenon. 

1. In the first place, though Herr von Mubler is a 
man of intellectual vigour, relatively large views and 
sympathies, not the energy equal to carrying 
them out. His velleities are admirable; his actual 
volitions fall considerably short of his velleilies. 

2. Though Herr von Muhler is Minister, he is not 
omnipotent. His department, or rather departments, 
are subdivided into departments, each of which has its 
own head. These heads have really almost as much, if 
not more power, than the Minister himself. The Edu- 
cational Department has two main divisions, the one 


dealing with the higher schools, the other with the oom - 


mon schools. Dr. Wiese, who is at the head of the 
higher school division is perhaps as able, true, and far- 
seeing a school man as is to be found in Europe—he 


has not his superior in Germany. When I add that he 


is and was a great admirer of Dr. Arnold; that he ap- 
preciates the good points of our public school system as 
scarcely another man does in Germany; and that he 
was appointed by, and is a favourite of, Herr von 
Muhler, I have surely advanced something in justifica- 
tion of my position. The head of the Common Schools’ 
department, Stiebl, deserves a good deal of the abuse 
that falls on his chief. He, I believe, was the author 
of what is called the Regulative” for the common 
schools—which is the great object of the hostility of the 
Liberals throughout Prussia. If my impression is cor- 
rect, he was not appointed by von Muhler. I have 
never heard any one speak favourably of Stiebl, save in 
the way of excuse. Naturally, too, very much depends 
on the subordinates who have the carrying out of in- 
structions; and many of these are narrow-minded 
enough. I ought to mention also, even at the risk of 
being somewhat ungallant, that the Minister’s wife is 
reputed to have a good deal to do with the form which 
some of the measures take that proceed from her hus- 
band’s department, She is High Church in her sym- 
pathies; underlings deem it advantageous to curry 
favour with her ; and to do so they sometimes rather 
run counter to than carry out the Minister’s own in- 
tentions. : : 

3. Herr von Muhler's colleagues.are mostly far more 
illiberal than he ; and he-could not plainly run alto- 
gether counter to their ideas. Why he did not give up, 
if this were the case, is another question. On tke whole, 
I doubt not, their points of view harmonised; but if he 
had resigned, I question whether a better man would 
have occupied his place. 

4. The Liberal Press of Germany, almost without ex- 
ception, is hostile to everything that hag been com- 
monly considered distinctively Christian. Now as Herr 
von Mubler is, as I believe, a decided and .sincere 
Lutherian Christian, this alone is sufficient reason in 
the eyes of the Liberals for treating him as an obscur- 
antist. Most of them either hate, or at all events, de- 
spise and make a mock of practical Christian faith; 
they are unable to understand how an intelligent man 
can be so infatuated, and naturally, therefore, conclude 
that he must be either a fool or a knave—generally they 
assume him to be the latter, if he hold a high and ad- 


vantageous position. I speak herein from personal 


observation. Tbroughout Germany, with rare excep- 
tions, Liberalism and hostility to Christianity, attach- 
ment to Christianity and Conservatism, go together, 
Von Muhler is one of the few on his side who do not, as 
most of the party do, confound Liberalism in politics 
with hostility to Christianity. With certain limitations, 
too, he is not opposed, but favourable to the separation 
of Church and State. He certainly is not favourable 
to the exclusion of religious instruction and the Bible 
from the schools, as the Liberals are ; and this is the 
head and front of his offending. 7 | 

If he has been set aside for the sake of a “ fiddler,” 
all I can say is, it is no credit either to the King 
Prussia or to his other Ministers. They have simply 
played von Muhler a mean trick, and probably 
some Court intrigue is at the back of it. It would not, 
however, be out of character ; for the present King and 
Queen, like many of their predecessors—not like the late 
King—have always been more liberal, generous, and 
considerate towards “ fiddlers,” actors, and 
ballet dancers, than to any other classsave the military. 

Trusting you will excuse me for taking up so much 
of your space with this somewhat irrelevant subject, 

I am, yours, &., Ir 


(The report that Herr von Muhler has been dis- 
missed, seems to have been founded ona misconception, 
He is still Minister of Education. — Bp. Noncon.] 
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mont of their establishment, vacant by 
Mr. Bowley, between Mr. Grove and Mr. Wilkinson. 


Jawoary 18, 1871. 
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THE PROPOSED INTERVENTION. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
sm, -In your article last week on the proposed in- 
crease of our armaments, you are not a moment to soon 
in grappling with a fallacy which would soon have be- 
come a fixed idea for want of ventilation. Our non- 
interventionists appeared to be napping, until their 
leader, Earl Derby, gave them the cue 
at Preston. The following 


session. is lord- 
ship says, with his usual reticence, “‘ Everybody is 
agreed that national defence ought to be made 
thoroughly effective, there is no question about that, if 
we mean only defence, let us say so, and stick to that, 
but if we mean something more, as some of us do, let 
those who do, acknowledge the fact to themselves, and 
to all whom it may concern.” | 

Why all this military enthusiasm? The reason why 
appears a secondary consideration, it is seldom asked, 
and more seldom answered. The clamourers dare not 
put the question, and dare not give thesanswer. The 
word defence arouses some and silences others. It is 
the cry, the pretence, by which we allow ourselves to be 
led, and to look complacently upon a policy, which for 
defence is not required, but solely needed to make Eng- 
land a great military Power. Fellow-couvtrymen, be- 
ware! Shall our impulses over-come our reason? Let 
us shake off the delusion, carefally nurtured as religion, 
that war is a necessity or a Divine dispensation, and 
look upon war as self-sought, as an impossibility to this 
country, unless we ourselves assume a hostile attitude. 

War isa folly, an absurdity, an outrage to common 
sense. In olden time, when war was a marauding ad- 
venture, and victors revelled in the spoils of the van- 
quished, adventure and plunder were irriei c ible 


attractions. In these days, men signally fail to show | Chanzy 


either poetry, heroism, or glory, in an affair where the 
victors themselves return home from their mechani- 
cally contrived butcheries to a country ruined and de- 
moralised. Philanthropy is more noble than patriotism. 
Let our aim be to spread liberty and prosperity equally, 
abroad and at home. Hoes 
We are about to legislate upon this momentous ques 


tion. Shall we aid our peace-loving Premier in resisting | the 
a suicidal policy ? or shall we play into the hands of a | righ 


party whose sole object appears to be to impede useful 
legislation ? H. 8. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE POOR, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sn, —Last year, through the kind assistance of some 


ol your readers, and others, we we were able, in connec: 


tion with our mission work in the low lodging-houses, 
workbouses, mission-halis, &. to give free tease and 
breakfasts, and a substantial treat to the poor paupers 
(in the workhouses), besides other relief to the very poor 
and destitute, to aboat 5,000 of the poorest and most 
necessitous, at a cost of about 700. 

We are anxious to do our part in relieving in this way 
those now suffering as severely as for several years 
past, at this inclement season; aud now beg to solicit 
the kind assistance of your numerous readers towards this 
most charitable object. Donations in any form can be 
seat to the secretary at the office of the society as 
under, Parcels of old clothing, tracts and publica- 
tions are most useful, and are also earnestly solicited ; 
and can be seut to the office. With many thanks, 

Iam Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
Office, Mission House, 26 Flemming-street, Hoxton, N. 


THE POOR OF CLERKENWELL. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sn, Allos me, through your colamas, to call your 
attention to the claims of the Clerkenwell Benevolent 
Society. Prior to 1800 the large charities of that parieh 
were distributed impartially by the leading parochial 
officers, to whom the cases of the deserving poor were 
personally known. In that year, however, a scheme 
was obtained in the Court of Obanvery for their redis- 
tribution, by which foar-fifths of the amount was 
diverted from the old channel, and placed in the hands of 
the district clergy, who made charch-going a test of 
relief, A great hardship was thus inflicted upon the 
Dissenting and general poor, who were deprived of a 
relief which had been administered to them from time 
4mmemorial. The above institution was founded to 
meet the case. The watch and jewellery trades have 
been in a depressed state, and much distress is antici- 
pated in the present winter. The committee comprises 
leading gentlemen of the parish, and the bond fides of 
every case is strictly investigated. Any donations and sub. 
scriptions forwarded to me will be thankfally received 
on behalf of the committee, 
Yours very respectfally, 
G. H. WERNER, Hon. Seo. 
224, Goswell-road, E. O. i 


— 


Tae CrystaL Patace.—The directors of the 
Palace Company have divided the manage- 
the death of 


Mr. Grove will have the title of “secretary and 
manager,” Mr. Wilkinson that of manager and 
general superintendent.” | r 
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THE WAR. 


DEFEATS OF GENERAL CHANZY AND 
FALL OF LE MANS. 


There has been a succession of disastrous engage- 
ments for the French in the neighbourhood of Le 
Mans. On the 10th there was a hotly contested but 
viotorions engagement between the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg’s corps and part of the Army of the Loire at 
Lombron and La Chapello, in which 10,000 prisoners 
were captured. On the llth the conflict was 
renewed, and seven guns and mitrailleuses were 
taken by the Germans. Oo the 12th the six days’ 
fighting ended in the capture of Le Mans by the 
army of Prince Frederick Charles. There was a 
struggle in the streete. Much rolling stock was 


taken on the railway, together with vast stores of 


provisions and materials of all sorte. The result was 
achieved by a clever combined movement of different 
corps concentrating on Le Mans. A military corre- 
spondens of the Times with the Germans telegraphs 
on the 13th froma Le Mane: —“ The French are 
retreating in three different directions. Genera) 
Chanzy’s army is broken up. Nearly 20,000 
prisoners have been taken up to this time. 
men are very inferior in stature and strength to the 
Prussian soldiers.” The following is the tele- 

phic report of Field-Marshal Prince Fre- 
Jerko Charles from Le Mans: —“ The enem 
is retiri partly on Alencon, partly on Laval, 
ursned. our columns. In the interrupted 
hting from the 6th to the 12th alone more than 
16,000 unwounded prisoners belonging to General 
‘a army fell into the hands of the 2od Army. 
Twelve guns, including mitrailleuses, were aleo taken 
by us, and six locomotives and 200 railway wagons 
were captured.“ 

General Chanzy has sent the following despatches 
to the Minister of War at Bordeaux :—* Le Mani, 


t bank of the Huisne. Vice-Admiral Jauregui- 
berry and the other Generals think a retreat is neces- 
under the circumstances. I myself to it 
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cunstantly, and thus forcing them 

to attack them finally in their 
all the prestige of success. 
and 9th soon declared 
their resulte in the concentration of the French near 
and were followed by the series of battles 


y corps, 
llth the Duke of Mecklenburg had got into position 
on the west side of the Huisne, and attacked the left 
front of Chanzy’s army, which fronted north, with 
n The number of prisoners 
taken ma slightly overrated, and it may be out 
| A on the beaten side; but the 
was decisive as far as regards the defence of 
Le Mans, which the French lost next day as their 
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0 correspondent of. the Te wi 
General „ describes tne bettie of the 10th. 
The day was but cold. In this action there 
were 60,000 60,000 French—these were 
composed of Marines, les, Eclaireurs, Hussars, 
Chasseurs, and Turcos. The French 


Dragoons—no 

lost four mitrailleuses, eight cannon, about 1,500 
hors de combat, but no prisoners; the retreat being 
in order and by military rule. The Prassians 
lost 300 prisonegs and 3,000 killed, because of their 

ess advances on the French artillery. The 
battle was lost by the wavering of the French 
Mobiles in a body about noon, and by five o' olock 
the whole army was in retreat upon Le Mans. 

The same writer was present at the engagement of 
the llth. Ho estimates that the Germans brought 
into action, including reserves, not fewer than 
120,000 men, belonging to four or five various army 
corps ; while General Chanzy opposed to them three 
army corps, nominally of 50,000 each, but perhaps 
reduced on the average by one-fifth through losses 
in the fighting which preceded that day’s battle, and 
the peculiar tendency which the new French levies 
have to melt away without any very obvious or 
forcible pressure on the part of the enemy. The 
battle took place about four miles from Le Mans. 
The correspondent says :— 

All around the east side of Le Maus extendsa range 
of lofty woody heights. At the extreme right of the 
rench line was the village of Brette, with a large 
forest stretching away to the south aud east; and in 
this quarter, where the 16th Corps was posted, a 
desperate struggle took place under my eyes. The bone 
of contention was the wood near Brette, the possession 
of which was evidently esteemed of vital consequence 
ba. ree rties. I arrived in time to witness the 
udvance of a large body of French troops across the 
open plain, half a mile broad, to atlack the German 
forces which held the forest. Not fewer than 20,000 
men, I should say, took part in this operation ; and the 
movement was made at the double-quick, covered by a 
powerfal fire from the French eg which appeared 
gradually to overmaater, though it d not extinguish, 
the fire of the Prussian sg 3 The assault was most 
courageously made, but the Prussians opposed a solid 
the bitter resistance. Again and aguin the durk masses 
of assailants approached the Prussian live, and I could 
tes the flashes from the enemy’s guns against the 
gloomy background of the forest, within which the 
enemy was strongly posted. The Prussian resistance 
was in vain, howayer i for General Jaureguiborry suc- 
ceeded, though after a stiff struggle, in dislodging theu 
from the coveted position. 

The ree ipo dates be: oe on — ni — — the 
engagement, seems to thin t neither side gained 
any material advantage. He says :— 


When darkness put an end to the contest, shorily 
after five o’clock, the French centre still maintained its 
ground ; and in my hearing General Chanzy gave orders 
thut it should be still farther strengthened by bringin 
up six additional of artillery, which, us 
returned to Le fans, I met upon the road, Chansy, I 
may AT bad a good opportunity of observation 
—a throughout the dey with great coolness and 
strong sense; perfectly master of himself and of all the 
ever-shifting circumstances of a most critical ovcusion, 
I should have said that on the extreme left of the 
French position at Champagne—which of necessity 
came less under my ervation—the Germaus 
p and narrow valley bet ween the 
forests and the river Huisne ; and in this quarter aloue, 
as I believe, on the extensive hattle-field, which 
stretched for about twelve miles from south-west to 
north-east, the French had to give ground, retiring 
about two miles. When night fell, about a quarter 
past five, the combat ceased all at once, a8 if by common 
consent; leaving the French still in possession of | 


h 
| heights, while the Prdssiaos ley in the woods aod the 


low 1 beneath. 

On the French side the loss in the battle wag com- 
wararively slight, but the Prussians, exposed ag they 
were in the valley to the fire of the Freue guns ou’ the 
heighte, love much more heavily in proportion. Their 
casualties cannot be put at Jess than three thousand or 
four thousand men. For the day, the enemy certainly 
cannot be said to have gained any positive advantage. 
According to the German report, the 9th Army 
Corps stormed the heights of ere at the 
we the bayonet. This was the key of the 
enemy’s . 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF PARIS. 


The Versailles correspondent cf the Times writes 
as follows: — It has been resolved in the highest 
councils, it is said, to use the full power of the guns 
against the city itself, not to set it on fite, because 
that would be hopeless except with a high wink, but 

unt 
Moltke is determined on getting the principal 
edifices of which the Purisians are most proud under 
the fire of his guns, and he will undoubtedly do so, 
unless the siege works be in some way interrupted or 
checked.” Dr. Russell adde: I alwuys make these 
statements under reserve when they are not founded 
on my knowledge.” The following extracts 
from Versailles telegrams will show that Dr. Russell 
was correct, and will also indicate from a Ger- 
man point of view the progress of the bombard- 
ment :— 


VERSAILLES, Jan. D. 

To-day fog and snow ioterfered considerably with the 
action of the German artillerists, and consequently the 
bombardment of the southern forts was continued with 
a certain sleckness. It is authoritatively stuted that 
five hundred fire-shells were thrown within the enceinte 
of Paris last Sunday night, and also that the Rue St. 
1 was ed, avd tome of the houses in it set 
on fire. A new battery which the Germans had erected 
8 L . 1. a 
* 10 

shelling the town, as well as the bat near Bas- 
Meudon, which faces the French works within twelve 
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hundred yards. Not more than ſive batteries, or six at 
the most, of the besiegers’ guns can touch Paris; end 
that only when the pieces are given a ve t eleva- 
tion. Yesterday Fort Iesy was silent, while ! 
was very active, and Vanvres emitted only a drop 
and irregular fire, The northern forts also 
only a sopping fire, and ‘the north-eastern fi 
tinued their silence. The Palace of the L 

is reported to have been on fire on Sunday night 


VERSAILLES, Jan. 10. 
During Sunday night not only shells, but aleo N 
were fired from the German batteries into Pa The 


pro. have opened their first parallel againet Issy, and 


ammunition already * povided In the batteries — — 


stantly being brought up. \ 
Yesterday there was a heavy snowfall—the heaviest we 


fashion. If so, the hard frost is against them.“ 


| wont of Olamart and Meudon 


actively s gainst the southern forte, there would be no is enough.’ ‘The news sem almost too good to be 
no serious obstacle. true; but I will state to you privately my authority, 


Although several shells have flown far beyond the can. for yourself as to its credibility.” 
— | and although the besiegers vaguely believe * a Judge 


; tof the Times, under date Jan. 
the most fashionable quarters, I cannot 8 iy for certain m Want of fuel than from want of food. Bread 
whether any such hits have been made. It is the wish ot dnd } 
of the soldiers to sbell the city itself. | | 1 —— —.— 

Another account says :—“ The burning of Issy and esd, even green 
Montrouge barracks is very inconvenient for the . Coals belong'to an. 
— but they must have expected it. Such 5 

cke in such forts are like trusses of hay on the 
deck of a fighting ship. ‘The Germans are said to 


mean to take all the southern works in 


A night exploration towards Valérien has revealed | u 
the fact that the French were sapping down towards | b 
St. Cloud, much nearer than was supposed by the 
Germans, and counter approaches will bring the 


| came |. 
ing their way and reconnoitring for a weak place. | 
There is not, however, much chance of their finding |, 
one. 4 : 
A telegram of the 12th says that some positions ia | 
have been occu by 
the Prussians, and that the French have unmasked 


25 
Fi 
— 
Le 


excepting those on Mont Valérien, on this side | 


pieces 

of the ‘defences. Fort Tesy has been much damaged in- 
ternally, and on Fort Montrouge the barracks and build- 
ings within the ramparts have been burned down 


It is intended to destroy the Hotel de Ville, the Iu- 
valides, and the Luxembourg Palace. Next Sunday 
night, 10,000 incendiary shells will be thrown into Paris. 

On the night of the 8th, eighty-six Germans captured, 
* coup de main, the French battery Notre Dame de 

mart, situated on the left bank of the railway 'line, 
about 1,700 yards in advance of any position hitherto 
taken by the Prussians on this side of Paris. The guns of 
the were immediately turned upon Fort Issy, 
a smart fire was opened, which did most of the damage 
sustained by that fort. 
Jan. 10 (2 p.m.) 

Paris was on fire in several — during night. 
About ten p. m., and for two hours afterwards, a brisk 
fire was maintained against the burning portions of the 
city, which served as excellent marke for the gunners 
on the southern and south-western batteries. e fire 
recommenced about midnight, and was taken up at in- 
tervals throughout the night. It still continues, al- 
though not very heavily. The battery near 
Clamart bas opened fire. It has a rango of one mile 
further into the -eity than the other Prussian «works in 


this quarter. - 
VERSAILLES, Jan. II. 
During the night of Monday the Germans on the 
south side of Paris pushed forward their front to the 
Val de Mendon and Moulineaux. They met with some 
8 at the Val, but succeeded in establishing and 
holding their positions. Five men were wouvded. Paris 


Garten ee night was bombarded with incendiary shells. | 
a 


y in the morning of yesterday the Freoch made 
a determined attack upon the newly acquired battery of 


a day or two gO. They penetrated into the woth, and 
0 
Th 


a sharp struggle ensued, in which the French employed 
the bayonet were driven out, however, by the 
6th Bavarians. One Bavarian 4 


officer was brought in 
bayoneted—being the first officer who has been wounded 


bar 1 arm — the war n. cit ‘obit 
noon yesterday 
made from St. Denis, eater the *. — anes 


— * — otendence 
of General Trochu himself, The attack of the 2 
however { 


was 
slighter loss, on : 
important sortie, in force, was made from Fort Vanvres, 
between Olamart and Chatillon. The encounter between 
the sortieing force and the N was rous, and 
even fierce; but in the end the French were 
driven back almost to the glacis of the fort. 

There has been heavy and sustained firing to-day. 
The south-west batteries of the Germans were extra- 
ordinarily active, aud the 
much briskness. A vigorous canonade was also kept up 
from the between — the 


emplacements 
French 32-pounders on the ramparts 
were ve 


Mont Valérien directed a rapid fire of large shells upon 
Bougival, Vaucresson, and—with especial severity—on 


1.80 p. m. 

The bombardment is now proceeding with unpreoe- 
dented vigour. The fire is e from 
twenty-one German batteries. The French are replying 
all along the line, and making infantry at 0 of! the 
most frantic character to turn the batteries. Three new 
batteries opened at Mendon this morning. | 


Jan. 12 (2 p.m.) 
The-heaviest firing which has occurred since the com- 
mencement of the actual attack apon Paris is now going 
forward, principally against Fort Montronge. The 
bombardment has been maintained absolutely without 
intermiesion for the last twelve hours. 


Jan. 13. 

The bombardment here, owing to fog, Aas for three 
days progressed but slowly. Yesterday and to-day, 
however, there was much firing, espeoinlly from the 
enceinte of the city, whence the enemy’s fire is con- 
stantly becoming warmer. To-day there is sun-hine 
and a wintry day, with two degrees (Reaumur) of frost. 
One cannot, however, sec things at any distance. 


VERSAILLES, Jan. 13. 
The fire of the besiegers is not quite so heavy to-day, 
but still vigorone, The French worka, it is | bt, 
are much damaged, as their reply is more feeble. The 
German loss in the batteries is « fiicially reported to be 


have been 
rdment 


a 
by 


- 
0 


——U— — —— — — tO 


w batteries. On the same day a rain of shells fall | 
poe Paris. i 
The Times correspondent says :—‘‘ When Valérien 
is\ busy the other forts are comparatively silent. 
hen Iesy, Vanvres, and Montrouge ate talking, 
Valérien shuts up—and so on all round. As long 
as the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture was working that | 
was an easy iatter the men could be shifted readil German 
from\ place to place. Now that the arches, — 
not , are rendered uneaſe, the railway is used 
, and the transfer of gunners from point to | 
point muét be rendered d Ik the theory be 
sound, here is another complication for the defence.” 


INSIDE PARIS. 


0 


shells appear to have been wantonly 
hospitals, churches, schools, and prisons, 
victimes of innocent women 


8 
5 
1. 
13 
5 
F 


* 


for non · om 
ment of the National Defence protests 


seers of France will deem irreparable. 
being taken by the 


hence large parts of Paris may be heaps of blackened 


| 1 ruins. Meanwhile spreading death 

as u useless act o — oud shares the sents through the devoted city, Women have been killed 
h infants have been 

ing in their mothers’ arms. 


five were 


— 
= 


‘eloquence, on whom it.és 


that the 


HE 


‘ 


nion on pg 
2 do not lie within 


1 


i 
| 


Paris—in 
— 
our 
ys, has come the 
— pte — the | be killed, but that is of little 
of M. Jules Ferry, the account. Only let hold firm until La France 


lly entrusted with the central adminis- ball come to the rescue.’ Alas! that is what La 

tration of the town—a sort of Prefect of the Seine | France seems utterly unable to do. ! 

without the title. in one of his letters to 
; ews, says :—" For the object which the 

have in view, the prodigious cannonade: 


as well ‘have: 


HOW LONG CAN PARIS HOLD our? 
of the 


11 


15 


= 


fi 


Lfind? It is the 6th of January—that is, exactly a 

fortnight from the furthest day, the 20th of January, 
to which the croakers assert with a dogmatism whieh 
shuts up all disoussion that the endurance of Paris 


can extend. I go to men who ought to be the best to ye — the Pantheon, for it appears that 
informed in Paris. I cannot mention names—but the Pra $s have an idea that here is a powder 
they ought to know. I say to them, How long? I magesine. There is not a 1 of powder in the 
am told that the 20th of January is your last day: Pantheon —only hundreds of women and scores of 
you must surrender. Tell me truly.’ The reply is, men | raying ) 
I tell you truly, we can stand out till March.“ And | though the b 
there is no chance of a capitulation in the 
month ?’ ‘ Not the least in the world from 


to\Sainte-Geneviére to save Paris 
essed. virgin of Nanterre seems to hear 
them no. This quarter of the town begins to be 
us, A cantiniére-is in her 
er 


I always told youso. We can | terror-stricken, and swoons 
go well into March. But suy the lst of March; it babies are unhurt. In one o 


y 
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tumbling in the pot, and the dinner is * 
but the soldiers are untouched. In another place a 
celebrated painter is working at his easel; a shell 
plunges into his studio, destroys his pictures, but 
does him no bodily harm. A cab jogs along the 
streets in the lazy fashion peculiar to French cabs. 
It contains two ladies, and if the coachman had been 
a little more active it need not now be recorded that 
one was killed and the other only frightened. 
Frightened! People may well be frightened at 
such personal experiences; but Paris, nevertheless, 
is comparatively indifferent, and the psychological 
moment is not come nor is it at hand. So much life 
has been destroyed-that a few lives more or less can 
make no great difference; and so much property 
valuable property—has suffered destruction around 
Paris that more waste and destruction can produce 
little effect. We have become seasoned to suffering 
—hardened; and, like he dyer’y hand, subdued to 
what it works in.” 


THE EFFECT OF SHELLING PARIS ON THE 
POPULATION. 

The Paris correspondent of the Telegraph says, in 
a letter of the 10th: —“ After walking for man 
hours to-day among the inhabitants of the Fourteent 
and Fifteenth Arrondissements, into which during 
the whole of last night the iron projectiles fell like 
snow-flakes, I have found not the slightest disposi- 
tion towards terror or submission. I conversed 
again and with women who were living in 
houses over which some hundreds of shells have 
already passed, and who in some instances showed 
the great craters or holes produced by shells that had 
fallen and buried themselves in their gardens. From 
all came the same answer, We may de killed, but 
that is of little account. Only let Paris hold firm 
until La France has come to her rescue!’ I had some 
apprehensions that towards the end of the present 
month our provisions would have been exhausted ; 
but, in the present temper of our population, | believe 
and expect that Paris will endure, and endure cheer- 
fully, such ‘hardships and privations as were never 
‘before ex by a city of the same magnitude.” 

In a letter of the 11th the special dent of 
the Daily News remarks: -—‘*‘ As for the shelling of 
the forts, the result is a very farce. An officer of 
the Francs-tireurs, who appears to have had nothin 
else to do, took the troable to count the shells at 
Corneuve on Sunday last. He counted 2,081. The 
result was not a man killed and not a man wounded. 
There is a tradition in the British Army that in the 
old days of Brown Bess, to kill oneman took another 
man’s weight in lead in shot. Weigh these 
2,081 shelle, and think ofthe waste of at hendingin 
no result whatever. It is not indeed to 


felling on the south side of Paris have — 4 


number of wounds, and not 
children, the night before last, 
little beds. And the 


were killed in their 


wanton destruction it make Paris more ac- 
cessible to the enemy? Does it make the population 
quai]? It would be impossible for an in the 


world to take the bombardment of 


— — Se — ee Scan 
vo praying to patron saint aris for salva- 
The: — on the 3rd of the present 


were on their knees in earnest su ion—‘ — 
Sainte-Genevidve, pray for us!’ Suddenly a she 
burst upon the church with a on. 


T could not help giving a start—but the worshi 
seemed to be unmoved, and the chanti of the litany 
to the Lady Geneviève, who bad saved Paris in days 
of yore from the hosts of Attila, went on with im- 
: smoothness. The only feeling 
bombardment excites is i * 
CONFLICT IN THE NORTH. 


a fortified town on the river Somme, 
on the 10th to the Germans. 


P 


Hes 
cha 


2 
: 


The German Northe the gn Office, Berlin, ccmposed of sixteen-edged 
segments, tantamount to — lead. At sea 
— 1 ned have d and scu Oe lane an merchant- | 
Faidherbe, with h seas, and ill-used the crews. The 
moving, but only slowly. prisoners in France has also. 
of his army occu Albert, and was to con- ery bad, and the French have failed to fulfil 
its march T General Von Goeben’s the obligations of the Geneva Convention as regards 


nn ; whence troops 


We have at last on the 3rd an independent account 
of the battle of Bapaume. The German pd en- 
ed consisted of only 10,000 infantry and eighty- 

ur field pieces, whilst the French force numbered 
at least 30,000 men and sixty pieces of cannon. The 
battle. was stubbornly con „ but, as we know, 
Germans were not driven out of Bapaume, and 
yet eo exhausted were tke two armies that orders 
were simultaneously issued for a retreat. After the 
German had been issued, it was discovered: 
tions, 
and Bapanme was therefore ome until the follow- 
ung day, when the troops fell back to Domprere. 


obtained 


pt the sick and wounded, while the Germans have done 


| treacherous designs on the part of the latter. More- 


General Faidherbe was ignorant of the advantage | 
which was within his grasp, and he lost an opportu- 
nity which he may never have again. Had he held 
his position till the morning of the 4th, he would 
undoubtedly have occupied Bapaume, and almost as 
certainly have saved Peronne. Since the latter 
place, abandoned to its fate, is now in Goeben's 
hands, that general has withdrawn from Bapaume, 
opening a new line of supplies to Laon. 


Notice of the intention of the Germans to bombard 


Longwy has been sent into the town. On Sunday 
the Prussians blew up the railway bridge over the 
Chiers, on the line from Longwy to Arlon in Belgium. 
Troops and guns are being concentrated for the bom- 
bardment of Longwy. The women, children, and 
old men have in consequence received orders to leave. 
The commandant of the fort of Charlemont, which 
commands Givet, has likewise resolved not to sur- 
render. It is said that the Prussians are turning the 
left wing of the French army and threatening Cambrai, 
whilst the Belgian Government, believing that the 
French will shortly be attacked in force, are concen- 
trating large bodies of troops upon the frontier, to 
prevent any breach of their neutrality. 

The Prussian corps in Normandy appears to have 
been chiefly occupied in making requisitions. The 
affair on Saturday, near Bolbec, seems to have been 
only a skirmish. The Bordeaux Government has 
sent M. Carnot as Extraordinary Commissioner to 
. — of the Seine Inférieure, Eure, and 

alvados. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST. 


Bourbaki and Von Werder have fought a three 
days’ battle in the vicinity of Belfort—the fightin 
on Sunday having been resumed on Monday a 
continued yesterday. The opposing Generale each 
claim a success; but the balance of evidence seems 
to incline in favour of the Germans. A Bordeaux 
despatch tells us that Bourkaki fought all day on 
Sunday, and occupied Montbéliard on the right and 
several villages on the left of the road to Belfort, 
which is blocked by the army of Von Werder, 
covering the siege of that fortress by the division of 
General Treskow. Bourbaki himself, reporting on 
the night of the 15th, does not very confidently 
assert that the advantage lay upon his side; but so 
much is certainly implied in his statement that he 

sion of certain villages, and his ex- 
pression of a hope that he might next day be able 
to gain ground still and to advance. Plainly, how- 
ever, he did not look on his task with sanguine 
assurance of success, for he speake of the very 
large forces of men and the erful artillery 
opposed to him. On the other hand, the German 
reports claim for Von Werder nothing more than 
the maintenanco of his positions in front of Belfort, 
against repeated and violent attacke of the enemy, 
uring both Sunday and Monday; and of the 
third day’s Der not yet w the resul 
having only the t of the officer in comman 
of the Swiss troops watching the frontier, that a 
conflict raged all yesterday along the whole line. 
On the present occasion, the French have adopted 
the offensive tactics by the use of which they have 
ede eee 
of the Germans, aided by the nature of the country, 
and continued over three livelong days, has so 
ven them the reals ce Bourbaki fights 
to liberate Bel pee pen. ne fhe sente foie 
North or to the Rhine, of which aims ure 
frustrated by Werder’s obstinate refusal to withdraw. 


COUNT BISMARK ON THE ALLEGED 
PRUSSIAN EXOESSES. 


Count Bismark, in his reply to the charges which 
Count Chaudordy made against the German armies 
for their cruelty and oppression to the civil inhabi- 


tants of France, does not specifically deny the 5 * 
tions of the French del we 11 a 1 to the 


well-known character of Germans for education 
and culture, and the testimony of the dents 
of the Eu n and n o have 
accompanied the German troops as to their humanity. 
He then launches into a long series of recriminations 
N the French: On twenty-one different occa- 
pT Se Sper 
pp or o on 0 
the French troops, flags of truce have been eal 
which were | — by a trum sounding 
his bugle. The have algo guilty o 
using ex ve bullets, and a ball is now on view at 


everything to uphold it, even admitting French 
military surgeons to their headquarters, and dele- 
gates to the prisoners ip Germany, the result being 


over, the French authorities have encou 
faithlessness, and all kinds of violations of military 


usage and honour. Count Bismark then goes on 
to say :— 


A Government which calculated upon remaining at 
the head of the nation under ordinary conditions would 
scout the adoption of such measures in the interest of 
the future of its country. But the dictatorship which 

assumed power in France by a de main, and 
which is neither acknowledged by the European Powers 
nor by the French people, only considers the future of 
the country in ion to its own interests and 


the j ttered desire of the le for an expression 
u an 

of ite will — free 

Opinion 


raged 6. Did any British Government ever 


mmm 


terror eo arbitrary as to be impossible in any other 
European country they extort from the people their 
money and their means to carry on the conflict, because 
they foresee that its end will likewise be that of their 
usurpation. . . . If it were the intention of the 
French rulers not to increase the hate of the two belli- 
gerent nations, but to facilitate the restoration of peace, 
they would afford the French people the possibility of 
hearing the truth and of expressing its opinions by the 
infallible method of a free press, and they would hasten 
to share with representatives of the nation the respon- 
sibility at present resting upon them alone. Instead 
of that, we see that the press in France, as a monopoly 
of a despotic Government, is only used to misrepresent 
events, falsify the state of affairs, and make political 
capital out of the popular — — which public edu - 
cation in France has systematically created among 
Frenchmen respecting their superiority and their claims 
to dominate over other countries. The Government of 
the National Defence rouses the passions of the people 
without making any.effort to restrain them within the 
bounds of civilisation and international law. It does not 
wish for peace, for by its language and attitude it de- 
prives itself of the power to make peace accepted, even 
if it so desired, in face of the feeling which it has 
created among the masses. It has unchained forces 
which it knows not how to dominate or to keep within 
the limits of international Jaw and European military 
usage. If in view of this state of things we are forced 
to exercise the rights of war with a severity which we 
regret, and which appertains neither to the German 
national character nor to our traditions, as is proved by 
the wars of 1864 and 1866, the responsibility thereof 
falls upon those persons who, without call or justifica- 
tion, have undertaken and forced upon the French 
people the continuance of the Napoleonic war against 


Germany, while casting aside the traditionsof European 
warfare. | 


OUR WORKING MEN AND THE WAR. 


A crowded meeting, oc mposed, it is stated, mainly 
of working men, was held on the 10th in St. 
James's Hall, under the presidency of Professcr 
Beesly, for ‘the purpose of “calling upon the 
Government to recognise the French Republic 
and to resist the a of territorial spolia- 
tion” now pursued by 22 The principal 

akers were the chairman, Mr. Odger, Mr. George 

owell, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Captain Maxse, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The resolutions adopted expressed 
sympathy with France in her struggle against 
foreign invasion, condemned Mr. Gladstone for refu- 
sing to ay oy the French Republic and fer“ com- 
promisi honour and safety of this country by 
the ion and feebleness of his foreign policy, 
and urged upon the Government the necessity of 
ascertaining officially from Germany the terms upon 
which she will conclude peace, and in the event of 
her insisting on the dismemberment of France, call- 
ing upon the neutral Powers to unite with England 
in resisting it. The meeting was not unanimous. 
The chairman declared that about 100 hands were 
beld up ee the resolution censuring Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Frederic Harrison provoked some up- 
roar by an attack on the peace-at-any-price party, 


— he declared 15 1 — * — * 
ew pealm-singi 5 amendments 
were aleo submitted, One of them an 
appeal to the Government as idle, and suggested that 


a committee should be forthwith appointed to orga- 
T 

. proposal was rre 8 
Another amendment that all who voted 
for the motion in favour of intervention should go to 
the front. A third submitted that it was impolitic 
to As into war, but suggested that we shou'd 
withhold commercial relations with Prussia, stop the 
pay of German princes, and permit all Englishmen 
who wished to join the French army. A fourth 
amendment, which was moved by Mr. 22 pro- 
posed the omission of the paragraph relating to inter- 
vention. He said it was precisely because he desired 
ublic esta bl in France that he did 


tion 


The Oouncil of the Workmen’s National Peace 
Society have issued a number of “ Questions for 
the working men of Great Britain to ask them- 
before they vote at public meetings in favour 

to assist France.” They are as 

1. Is not our excessive taxation the 
why for vations, whose taxation 
lighter, are driving us from the mark« ts 
world? 2. What has caused our heavy 
taxation and National Debt but tke ruinous and 
foolish wars which past British Governments waged f 
8. Do you want to increare our load of taxation and 
the Debt? 4. Are the different nations 
for whom we fought and spent such enormous sums 
— to us for our doings? 5. Was liberty or 
dustry in any way benefited by our past wars? 


go to war for 
liberty ? and if they never have, is it likely they will 
begin to do so now? 7, Is it likely that our Govern- 
ment, aristocratic in its composition, character, and 
sympathies, if it declared war, would do so to assist 
in any way a demooratio Government in France? 
8. Is it likely that the Brit'sh army, officered by 
sons of the British aristocraey, would be found 
fighting for French democracy? 9. Is it not pro- 
bable that, if England joined France, Russia would 
join Germany, and that all Europe would become 

volved in a general war, which the present genera- 
tion might not see the end of? 10. Would nota 
war in which En was engaged afford the 


gland 
discontented spirits in America an opportunity of 
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fitting out a number of Alabamas as a retaliation for 
our conduct during their war, to prey on our com- 
merce, cripple our industry, and starve our people, 
possibly also bringing us into conflict with our 
American brethren? 11. Is it not likely that the 
war will sooner end if it is confined to France and 
Germany than if we mix ourselves up in the qaarrel ? 


12. If the Government declared war, would not the 


working classes, who do not want war, have to do 
the fighting, and, in addition, have to pay for the 
war? 13. Ought not those who are trying to drag 
us into a war, and want working men to go and 
fight the Germans, to set the example by going to 
fight themselves? 14. If, as they say, talking is of 
little use unless it is followed up by blows, why don’t 
they go ard help to deal those blows, inste d of 
trying to get others who do net want to fight to do 
it for them? 15. If, as is asserted, Bismark is pro 
longing the war so as to destroy the Repablic, is it 
not advisable tha the French Government and the 
peopis stop the war, make the best possible peace, 
and so cheat Bismark of his prey? A meeting of 
working men, in opposition to the war policy advo- 
cated at the meeting in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
last, is being convened by the Workmen's National 
Peace Association. 


NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


Too contracts for shoes for the Fronch army are 
now in course of execution at Ipswich. The first 
= comprises 20,000 pairs, and the second 30,000 
rs. 

It is stated that Count Bismark has proposed that 
the Duchy of Luxembourg should authorise the consul 
of the North German Confederation to act as mdtator 
between the two Governments. 

The Echo has received from high authority the 
following report of a recent conversation with 
Count Moltke at Versailles: —“ The Count remarked 
that the French had fought much better and had 
made far stronger resistance than he had expected 
from them. But that ho regarded further fighting 
as vain, and worse than useless. He added for him- 
self he should be extremely sorry to have upon him 
the responsibility which M. Gambetta had assumed 
in regard to the continuance of the war; that the 


French were fighting and sacrificing life for the im 
possible. He considered it as mere murder.“ 


According to the letter of a Bavarian engineer 
soldier before Paris, a subterranean telegraph was 
recently discovered between Forts Vanvres and Iesy. 
He was digging a rifle pit when he found, at a depth 
of about eightcen inches, a cable resembling those 
laid across the Atlantic. In the centre were seven 
copper wires surrounded by india-rubber, with a coat- 
ing of iron wires, hemp, and thin cord. 

The anti-German element in Alsace, says a Stras- 
bourg letter in the Carlsruhe Gazette, is thinking of 
emigration into the interior of France. Former 
French officials, Chauvinist agitators, and «ther 
opponents of Germaniem are daily leaving, vid Stras- 
bourg and Nancy, whereby Alsace is purified from 
wiilechthum. The vacancies are speedily supplied by 
German immigrants, who are already beginning to 
feel at home in the new Imperial province. 

The device proposed for General Moltke’s patent, 
on his being created a Count, was, according toa 
Berlin paper, Eoht und recht bei Rath und That” — 
% Honest and right in counsel and action.” The King, 
however, altered it to Erst wigen, dann wagen 
—‘ First consider, then venture; or, to keep the 
play on the two words wiigen and wagen—“ First 
we gh, then up and away.” } 

If I were asked (says Dr. Russell in one of his 
letters from Versailles) why the Prussians had 
beaten the French in this t war, I should 
answer that I thought they had done so because 
they had better heads, arms, and legs than the 
French. If I were asked whether I thought the 
Prussians could lose that superiority, I should say 
that they might if they remained too long in France. 

Reports bave reached Versailles that batteries of 
artillery, complete in all respects, and actually 
horsed and harnessed, have been landed in France 
from England. The stories are believed, and (Dr. 
Russell says) have caused much bittorness. 


There is now great activity in the Birmingham 
military gun trade, and from 6,000 to 7,000 rifles of 
all kinds are turned out every week. 

The German troops, according toa Berlin paper, 
now occupy, not partially but completely, thirty-two 


of the eighty-six French Departments, com 
16,000 — They exercise in these A ciel 


and military powers, control the 22 telegraphs, 
and railways, and regularly collect the taxes. 

Another official list of fugitive French officers has 
been issued at Berlin. It comprises twenty-eight 
names—viz., one lieutenant-colonel, one chief of a 
battalion, seven captains, fourteen lieutenants, and 
five sub-lieutenants. im three of these cases the 
attempt was frustrated. The total number of officers 
who — violated their parole in North Germany 
alone is now 105. 

It is stated in a telegram from Versailles that 
M. Garabetta was tat the battle near Le Mans, 
and saved himself by an early flight. 

The Comte de Chambord published a protest 
against the bombardment of Paris, in which he says, 
“No, I will not see that great ve | perish, which 
each one of my ancestors has called, ‘ My beautiful 
city of Paris.’ And since I can do no more, I will 
raise my voice in exile to protest against the ruin of 
my country.” 

Colonel Charette, who was reported to have died 
of his wounds, has turned up alive and convalescent. 


He was taken prisoner by the Prussians, but as soon | 


as he was able to move he made his escape, and has 
reached Le Mane. M. Gambetta has sod him a 
general’s commission. 75 


It is stated that the French Government ha ve 
decided that the Bank of France shall issue notes 
with forced currency to the amount of 1,500, 000l. on 
the security of woods and forests, 

While the North German Democrats oppose the 
war on account of its being carried on against a 
Republican Government, the South German Ultra- 
montanes are equally opposed to it on account of its 
having led to the unity of Germany under a Pro- 
testant emperor. The Vaterland of Munich advises 
the King of Bavaria to withdraw his troops and con- 
clude a separate peace. 

A correspondent of the Scotsman writes :-—“ It is 
worthy of remark that in the last numbers of the 
Kladderadatsch, the Berlin Punch, the rhyme with 
which every number opens points — to the 
desire of the German people for peace. That this 
sentiment is growing is acknowledged by every one 
who has the means of feeling the public pulse of 
Germany.” 

The new and imperfectly-trained soldiers of the 
French armies are said to be much discouraged by 
the range and tremendous effect of the Prussian 
artillery. Officers who have been wounded have 
declared that they had never seen a Prussian soldier, 
except imperfectly, at a distance, through their field- 
glasses. 

A letter from Bordeaux, dated the 9th, says:— 
“The new balloon, with which M. Wilfred de Fon- 
vielle proposes to get into Puris, has been manufac- 
tured in Bordeaux, and is now completed. M. 
Brunel, an associate in the enterprise, will pack it 
up and sail with it for London to-morrow, and then, 
with as little loss of time as possible, the two aéronauts 
will arrange to start from a point which, of course, is 
kept secret. Like all inventors they express the 
utmost confidence of success.“ 

General Vinoy reviewed the French troops outside 
of Paris a day or two since. While de was riding 
along the line, the soldiers cried out, La paiæ“ 
to which he replied, “‘ Au contraire, je vais vous con- 
duire au feu! 

The British Workman Relief Fund Committee (of 
which Lord Shaftesbury is the President) have this 
week paid over to the committee of the Society of 
Friends, for the distressed French peasants, the sum 
of 2501.—viz., 501. for Biteche, and 2001. for Phals- 
bourg. 

The Jesuits are said to be very popular inside Paris, 
having thrown themselves heartily into the defence 
of the city. 


A pigeon which recently reached Paris brought 
despatches for the Government, which when pri 
filled three or four columns of a newspaper, besides 
16,000 private despatches. All this news had been 
reduced to such microscopic siz3 that it was con- 
— in a small quill delicately attached to the bird’s 
eathers. 


The famous second column of the Times is now 
Chiefly occupied with advertisement messages in- 
tended for besieged residents in Puris. They are 
mostly of a cheering tone:—‘ Everybody is well, 
the boys ars working hard, the girls are under the 
kindest care, somebody has. had a new baby, and 
the conditions are perfectly delightful, money can be 
had on application to a given address, the balloon 
letters have been received and more are desired,” and 
so forth. Latterly more than two columns—in one 
case four—have been taken up by these announce- 
ments, and in many instances Mr. Washburne, the 
American Minister, is charged with their delivery. 

Count Von Moltke, one day last week, while re- 
turning to Versailles from the German batteries on 
the south-west, had a very narrow e for his life. 
A shell burst close to his carriage, and its explosion 
covered with mud and ice and hard fragments of 
frozen earth the general himself, his aides-de-camp, 
horees, drivers, —without, however, doing any 
harm to anybody. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Foop Prices 1x Paris.—Just before Christmas 
cats commenced to disap from the shops which 
ordinarily sold them, — it is supposed that at the 
present time nearly the whole of these domestic 
pets are eaten. Possibly on the principle of killing 
off the horses that they may not consume the oats, 
on which we shall soon be constrained to live our- 
selves, the cats have been sacrificed to conserve our 
few remaining rats and mice. Dog, however, is still 
on sale at from 2f. to 3f. the pound, and poultry 
can be obtained by those who are prepared to pay 
exorbitant prices for it, such as 100f. for a ey, 
60f. for a goose, and 25f. for a fowl. Eggs 
wholesale by auction rather more than a week ago 
realised a trifle over a franc apiece; their retail 
is a franc aud a half, and even at this 
soundness of the article is not guaranteed. Salt 
costs a franc and a half per Ib., while coffee and 
sugar have only risen about 50 per cent., and jam 
has not advanced at allin price. Carrots and tur- 
nips from 50 centimes to a franc each; onions 
are at the rate of 20f. the gallon, and pota- 
toes at the unheard-of price of 50f. the bushel. We 
are consoled, however, by assurances that these 
prices are not likely to increase Sut rather to dimi- 
nish, as the vegetables ordered to be raised in the 
outskirts of Paris at the commencement of the siege 
in accordance with the forcing system of MM. Joig- 
neaux and Of&rtelier, will shortly be brought to mar- 
ket. Ever since the investment the price of fish has 
» risen until attaining a rate equivalent to 
from 7f. to 8f. per lb. Recently, however, unlike 
most other luxuries, the price has diminished, and 
to-day it has to 5f. The result is due to 
the Compagnie des Mariniers-sauveteurs of the 
Seine, who have a double mission in connection 


with the defence of Paris. At one time they are 
employed in bridging the Marne, as on the occasion 


of the recent sorties, and at others devote themeelves 
to catching fish for the hospitals, ambulances, and 
markets. Originally they caught only a limited 
quantity, but since they have been furnished with 
proper nets they haul in about 800 Ib. daily. These 
improvised fishermen each receive a couple of francs 

a oe and three-quarters of wine per day. Of 
the fish caught by them a certain quantity is dis- 
tributed to the hospitals and ambulances, while the 
residue is put up to sale by auction at the Halles, 
the proceeds resulting from which, ranging from 
five to fifteen hundred francs per day, are paid over 
to the authorities.— Letter from Paris. 

Pants UNDER THE Extern —The “ Besieged Resi- 
dent of the Daily News writes“ Paris under the 
fostering care of the Emperor, had become next to 
St. Petersburg the dearest capital in Europe. Its 
sp was artificial, and was dependent upon a 
ong chain of connecting links remaining unbroken. 
In the industrial quarters money was made by the 
manufacturer of Articles de Paris, and for these, as 
soon as the communications are reopened, there will 
be the same market as heretofore. As a city of 
earn however, its prosperity must depend, like a 

uge watering place, upon its being able to attract 
strangers. If they do not return, a reduction in prices 
will take place, which will ruin most of the shopkeepers, 
proprietors of houses, and hotel-keepers. But this 
although unpleasant to individuals, would be to the 
advantage to the world at large. Extravagance in 
Paris makes extravagance the fashion everywhere. 
Under the Empire, to spend money was the readiest 
road to social distinction. The old bourgeoisie still re- 
tained the careful habits of the days of Louis Philippe, 
and made fortunes by cheeseparing. Imperial Paris 
was far abovethis. Families were obliged to spend 
20 per cent. of their incomes in order to lodge them- 
selves. Shops in favoured quarters were let for fabulous 
prices, and charged fabulous prices for their wares. 
Cocodettes of the court, cocodés of the Bois, wives of 
speculators, shoddy squaws from New York, Calmues 
recently imported from their native steppes, doubt- 
ful Italian Princesses, gushing Polish Countesses, 
and foolish Englishwomen, merrily raced along the 
road to ruin. Good taste was lost in tinsel and 
glitter. What a thing art was—the only standard 
of its beauty. Great gingerbread palaces were every- 
where run up, and let even bofore they were out of 
the builder’s hands. It was deemed fashionable to 
drive about in a carriage with four horses, with per- 
haps a black man to drive, and an Arab sitting on 
the box by his side. Dresses by milliners in vogue 
gave a ready currency to the wearers; and it is 
somewhat curious that the Raphael of his trade was 
an Englishman. This man gave himself all the airs 
of a distinguished artist. He received his clients 
with vulgar condescension, and they—no matter 
what their rank—submitted to his insolence in the 
hope that he would enable them to outshine their 
rivals. Ambassadors’ wives and Court ladies used 
to go and take tea with the fellow, and dispute the 
honour of filling his cup or putting sugar into it. 
I once went into his shop—a sort of drawing-room 


chair, his legs crossed before the fire. Around him 
were a bevy of women, some pretty, some ugly, lis- 
tening to his observations with the wrapt attention 
of the disciples of a sage. He called them up before 
him like school girls, and after inspecting them, 
praised or blamed theirdresses. One, a pretty young 
girl, found favour in his eyes, and he told her that 
he must dream and meditate several days over her, 
in order to find inspiration to make a gown worthy 
of her. ‘Why do you wear these ugly gloves?’ he 
said to another, ‘ never let me see you in gloves of 
that colour again.’ She was a very grand lady, but 
she slipped off her gloves, and put them in her poo- 
ket with a guilty look. When there was going to be 


declined to dress any longer the wife of a great Im- 
dignitary who had not been sufficiently hum- 
le towards him. She came to him in tears, but he 
was obdurate, and he only consented at last to make 
a gown for her on condition that she would put it on 
for the first time in his shop. The Empress, who 
dealt with him, sent to tell him that if he did not 
abate his prices she would leave him. Lou can- 
not,’ he — and in fact she could not, for she 
stood by him to the last. A morning dress by this 
artist worth in reality about 4/., cost 80/.; an even- 
ing dress, tawdry with flounces, ribands, and bad lace 
could not be under 70“. There are about 
thirty shops in Paris where, as at this English man- 
milliner’s, the goods are not better than elsewhere, 
but where they cost about ten times their value. 
They are patronised by fools with more money than 
wit, and chiefly by foreign fools. . The proprietor 
of one of these establishments was complaining to 
me the other day of what he was losing by the siege. 


much as I should with a Greek brigand, bewailing a 
falling off of wealthy strangers in the district where 
he was in the habit of carrying on his commercial 
operations.“ 

A Lapy’s Account or THE Parisian Cunistmas Eve, 
—In a Christmas Eve letter of a lady who, with her 
family, is shut up in Paris, we read: —“ As to food, 
it is daily shrinking fiom every one. We were 
rationed in rice about the 15th—5d. worth for 
three—to last three days; the variety, three her- 
rings or some stock fish. . . . It is now so long 
since I tasted animal food that I forget the date. 
You will imagine tbat I cannot avail eae of the 
loathsome substitutes which are now quite common, 
and this fact of itself shows to what a pass the city 
is brought, though all is done to put a good face on 


it to the enemy, and rightly; but the suff is 
great, and I see many proofs of it. I have still that 


hung round with dresses. I found him lolling on a 


a ball at Court, ladies used to go down on their knees 
to him to make them beautiful. For some time he 


I told him that I sympathised with him about as 
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something called milk which h . 
my morning café. With this I have half a ehip- 
biscuit, stee 
grains of salt Breton butter. Many days this lasts 
me till 4 p.m., when I dine. If I feel unusually 
weak, I take, in the interval, a cup of chocolate with 
gruel. For a dinner, sometimes very weak vegetable 
broth, a sort of julienne, but vegetables are now 
exceedingly scarce. You may buy one leek dear, 
and the two servants eat mangold-wurzel as salad. 
Sometimes, as to-day, we have a wonderful find 
pea- soup; sometimes tapioca bouillon ; then, occa- 
sionally, a dish of mushrooms, and these fungi have 
served us in good stead; they make quite a meal, 
well stewed. Then ae pudding (usually a rolled pud- 
ding) with sweetmeat, very small, for grease of any 
eatable kind is a great luxury. You see, if it is little, 
it is often, and somehow I keep up pretty firm. The 
servants might have chocolate, but prefer a bread 
soup with wine; and, above all, salad contents 
Marie, ‘though ‘it ‘be made with mangold-wurzel. 
Then we have a small quantity of preserved vege- 
tables in reserve for treats, such as asparagus, in tin 


boxes. But as to potatoes, they have long disap- | 
One day lately one of the servants found 
five or six very small ones in the bottom of a closet. 


peared. 


It was an event.” 

Srrance Errgcts or War Excitement.—A curious 
instance of the effect of nervous shock is to be seen 
in one of the hospitals at Dresden, in the case of a 
soldier who was found on the field after the battle 
of St. Privat. He is not wounded, but is in a state 
of extreme prostration. ‘He sees. nothing, feels no- 
thing, and perceives no sound. The battle has so 
shaken his nerves that he lias even lost the power of 
ee entirely. There is another in a hospital at 

autzen who presents much the same appearance of 
insensibility; but he moves his fingers about as 
though he were knitting. His state is attributed to 
— of the skull caused by the splinter of a 
shell. a f 
oe OF THE n IN - gn Bi 
would not willingly be harah on a people whose 
os is roused into fierceness by misfortune, 
ut there is, to my mind, something I am tempted 
to call unmanly in the want of feeling shown for the 
sufferings of the non-combatant part of the population, 
and the stern eagerness with which many organs of 
the press insist on the necessity of reserving every- 
thing beyond the bare necessaries of ‘life for those 
who can do service in the field or on the ramparts. 
Throughout the siege there has ‘been little pity 
shown by the Parisians for the defenceless—for the 
starving women within the walls as well as for the 
ravaged villages without. The attitude of Paris 
has been the sole preoccupation. National Guards 
receive thirty sous a day, and their wives fifteen 


| are eesured to us; the: 
in water first, and with it some | 


sous, but women unconnected with the civic ager £ 
and old men get nothing, and they must go and 
stand in long lines for hours in the bitter ‘cold at 
the doors of the muuicipdl cauteens to get their 
scanty supply of un le food 


bronchitis and pneumonia seize upon their vietims. 
Letter from Paris. : 
MISCELLANBOUS. 
A German Voice ron on aA 288 
journals re a remarkable 8 M. Kolb 
b * a 


member of the Second Bavarian 


3 = said 3 8 jd 
of peace. The opposite replies, Y we 
must have an honourable :peace. Gentlemen, ime 
there ever been a question ofanmyother? . . 
every peace dishonourable whieh does not include 

I am nat at all of that opinion. I 


I have been able 


Ww y. the hope 
of secu to it a safer frontier in the future. Is it 


then seriously believed Marr, 
so much desired will besecured thereby? I th 

the whole world is convinced of the contrary. And. 
now, gentlemen, are the claims we advanee on be- 
half of peace unjustifiable? The military annals of 
Bavaria are rich in descriptions of san wars. 
None among them, with one exce „bas caused 
so much blood to flow as this. Ef the struggle for 
which supplies are asked continues two or three 
months longer, you may be persuaded that it will 
have cost more blcod than the Russian campaign. 
In the face of these human hecatombs, gentlemen, I 
lay aside every oth x consideration. I will not doe ll 
longer on the other ovile of this war, it is enough 
for me to show the barbarous and savage customs 
it brings in its train, and. which are about to invade 
society. How much trade and industry have to bear 
isnot for me to tell. What pertarbations are not 
produced in civil life by the interruptions to the 
traffic on our railways? It is also a mistake to 
think that the devastations committed in France ir- 
jure Frenchmen only. Their retroactive and disa:- 
trons effect will soon reach our lands, and we shall 
suffer for long years from the ruins accumulated 
there. I have but one more observation to make in 
passing. No indemnities for the charges of the war 


. Phere it is that 


q ‘expliin the arrs 
and prejudicial to the interests of — I re- 
do wish to 


day, and from day, to day the French people will be 


if the war continues. 


Tue Miitrary Resources or France.—The fol- 
lowing is stated to bave been supplied from the 


French Embassy: —“ The National Government of 
Defence has, during the last two monthe, made 


immense efforts, of which France is now beginning 
to reap the fruits, and her military position will, a 
‘few ‘weeke hence, be really formidable. The French 
armies increase in numbers every day, and will soon 
reach the imposing total of 500,000 men, exclusive of 
the army of Paris, with more than 2,000 cannon, of 
the best patterns, and as . and even greater 
range than the Prussian field ordnance. A part of 


these guns are manufactured in France, and the rest 


‘have been purchased abroad. All the troops that 
take part in the military operations are armed with 
‘the Chassepdt or other first-rate breech-loadere, of 
which a considerable quality are daily turned out 
by French workshops, whilst 400,000 have been 
bought abroad, and are being 
Cirenmstances ullow. Meanwhile the muzzle-loaders, 
which form the provisional armament 0: the 400,000 


National Guarda, which have not yet been mobilised, 
and form the reserve of the army, are rapidly being 


converted into breech-loaders. At present the 
number of soldiers in ‘the field is 400,000, besides 
275,000 in Paris, making a total of 675,000, backed 


mobilised, which ure available for filling the vacancies 
occurring in the ranke of the active army.“ 

Tue Frenou Navy AND tue BAL TI Crauise.—Theo 
Moniteur Universel, the official organ of the 
Government of Bordeaux, is publishing a kind of 
history of the French Navy during the war:— 
“ Never (says the Spectator) was there auch a record 
of intbecility. It was proposed to send two fleets to 
the Bultic, one consisting of ‘fourteen ironclads, and 
another — —.— datteries, and steam - transports, 
with 90,000 troops on board. Oherbourg, however, 
had heen stripped to foster Brest auld Coches. till 


‘there were neither ‘fire-arms, victuals, nor sailors, 
and the fleet at last consisted of only seven ironclads | 
‘and one corvette. Eepecially was it without the 
American vam the Rechambeau, the only vessel in 


the Admiral's opinion capable of encountering the 
Ki William, but so disliked by the French 
builders as an American vessel that they had hidden 
her up under pretence of repairs. 


he was compelled to make for a 
In the Bultic, however, ‘he 
7 and recsived new orders to wateh both Jahde 
and Kidl, places 900 miles apart, with 
straits betesen them. The negotiations with Den- 
mark failed, as is well known, and the Admiral 
determined to watch Jahde, but found before ‘he 
quifted the Baltic that his oy, vessels were totally 
unsuited to the narrow channels and shallow coasts 
of that sea. The fleet was subsequently ordered 
* — ‘the Baltic, but returned to the ‘Bea, 
and ul 
literally nothing ‘beyond driving the Prussian fleet 
— where, if it gained nothing, it suffered 
as .. | 

due Sorranme Enciisu in Paris.—Ino conae- 


in Denmark. 


quence.of the distress and destitution which prevail 
amonyat the Enzlish and Trish residents in Paris, 
Her Mujesty’s Government have taken steps for their 
ed | relief. On em Se Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had an -interv 


w with a gentleman connedted 
with an eminent ‘banking ‘firm in Paris, and 
authorised im to take prompt measures, on the 
capitulation, 40 provide for the necessities of Her 
Majesty's | who have been shut up in that 
city, and draw upon Her Majesty's Treusury for 
whatever amouat may be required fur that purpose. 
Tus Proposed Frencn Demonstration. — On 
Saturday a deputation from the Jules Favre De- 
monstration Committee” waited upon Colonel Hen- 
derson and Captain . at A ha 
ngements for accor a 0 
to M. Jules Fuvre or any * 


entative who may be deputed to I 


‘ference in the iutorest of France. Colonel Henderson 
‘| anil Captain Harris having asked a number of — 
tions es to the proposed demonstration . 
dornon said he would consult the Government on the 


„Colonel 


matter, and having received their instructions, would 
communicate with the committee. These popular 
demonatrations, interfering as they must necessarily 
do with the ordinary truffic of the streets, gave the 
lige great additional trouble and anxiety; but 
Bolone Henderson ‘said there appeared to be on tho 
rt of the deputation every desire to diminish the 
venience arising therefrom as much as possible. 

Ia acknowledging the Chief Commissioner's courtesy, 
Mr. Merriman expressed his strong conviction that 
‘similar tre itment would have prevented the occur - 


rence of the painful incidents that had made especially | 


memorable former pullic d: monstrations.“ With®r 


without M. Favre, there is to be a demonstration in 


favour (f France at Trafalgar- quare on Monday 
afternoon next. — 


—— — 


Arrixs aon America.—Some ſew years ago the 
quantity of apples brought as freight Into Liverpool 
was comparatively small, but at present it appears 
as though they were to form one great feature in the 
businers of the port, One of the largest importers 
of apples at Port Huron, Michigan, bas contracted 
for the delivery ia Liverpool of 100,000 barrels of the 
best Michigan apples. Large quantities of the 
apples thus sent to Liverpool are transhipped to the 
Mediterranean in exchange for other fruit. 


dnorease from to, 


less in a condition to pay the enormous sums required | 


| discrimi in ‘their aim. 
fay & vesarve Gf 460008 Betional Ganrds, act yet | canetiaiy. “The irae in 


| breached, the barracks destroyod. 


| ve Admiral's 
| object was to seck out Prinee Adalbert's fleet, but 

his ships were insufficiently provided with coal, aud 
that he bad no 


dangerous 


* 
* 


to ‘France, ‘having accom plished 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, Janu ry 18th, 18713 
THE WAR. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Ver- 


| Sailles telegraphs yesterday as follows:“ A thuw 
| set in this morning. The forts and batteries aro 


silent. A parlémentaire is going into Paris to-day 
with recent news and letters of State importance. 
Count Bismark is much better, ‘but is still not well. 
Prussia is anxious that the London Conference should 
meet and settle the questions at issue as soon as pos- 
sible. Supplies of guns and ammunition are coming 
up to the army rapidly. On the 15th General 
Trochu sent out a parlémentaire with a letter to 


| Moltke, remonstrati inst the damage done b 
delivered as fast as — ay ng C 


the fire of the batteries to schools and hospitals, 
which were under the protection of international 
humanity. Yesterday Count Moltke replied that it 
was by accident, owing to the great distance and fog, 
that such buildings had been struck, but that when 
the batteries were nearer the gunners could be more 
Tho fire continues 
methodically. ‘Tho frost is gone.” : 

A Berlin telegram says :—‘ A photograph of Fort 
Vanvres, taken at a distance of several thousand 

ces, proves the walls to have been much damaged 

y the cannonade. 


„The heavy guns havo been removed from Fort 
Vanvres.“ 8 
Letters from the southern front of Paris desoribe 
the effect of the bombardment or cannonade upon its 
forte as far more effective than on the eastern side. 
In a letter from Versailles of the 12th it is said that 
. was much dieffgured, the salients ripped up, the 
embrasures destroyed, the masonry a good deal 
anvres had suf- 
fered less, but was much the worse for wear; Mon- 
trouge, otill smoking and still firing, had been much 
itted and knocked about. But then night comes, 
bourers issue forth in the darkness from Paris, 
and by the next morning embrasures have been re- 
paired, and new batteries mounted. For ail that it is 
affimed that the daſeno s are crumbling un ler the 
German fire. Work as they may, there isa gradual 
decay going on, and each sees a small change for 
the worse in the general outline of the defence.’ 


General Chanzy states in a tch received in 
es og sg 1 . ned we —_ 
upon him on Sunday, ral Juuregn a 
horse shot under him, and the chief of his staff killed 


by his side. The ratroat, it is allied, oontinues witb - 
out loas of material. 


losses in killed and wounded in the recent fightin 
near Le Mans were 177 officers and 3,203 rank an 


| ‘file. The number of unwounded French prisoners 


taken is now state] to be 22,000; nineteen guns, 


besides a large quantity of arms, ammunition, &c,, 


have also been captured. 

It is announced from Cherbourg that the 50,000 
troops which left that place on Sunday to reinforce 
General Channy were unable to unite with him, 
in consequence of the tuilway north of Le Muns 
being cut. 


THE CON FERENOE. 


The Conference invited to consider the represen- 
tations of Russia on the Treaty of 1856 assembled 
at one o’vlock yesterday, at the Foreign Office. 
The several States that were parties to the Treaty 
were n by their Mivisters resident at the 
Court of St. James s Anstria, by Gount d' Apponyi; 
Italy, by the Cavaliere Cadorna; Prussia, by Count 
Bernstorff; Russia, by Baron Bruauow; and Eng - 
land, by Karl Granville, who presided. The * 
exception had been antici „ for no representa- 
tive attended on behalf of France; but the proceed- 
ings of the first sitting were to be of a) formal 
nature, and the meeting was adjourned, in to 
S . 

; tiary—-the nex 
fixed for T „the 24th instant. 


Mr. Stansfeld, who is now at Halifax, 
addressed a mesting of his constituents at the 
Mechanics’ 2 The right bs tleman 
r on the question 4 

Sir R. Ph Hlimore yesterday gave j tin the 
case of the International. He deeidod the Tele- 
graph Company had made out their claim to have 
the ship released, for although the cable might have 
been uved for mili purposes, primarily ite 

was of a commercial character, At the eame 

he was of opinion that there was reasonable and 


per cause for detaining the vessel and cango, and 
e therefore made no order us to coste or damages. 


— 


MARK-LANE.— THIS DAY. 


The grain-trade today was again depresse l. The busi- 
ness actually concluded was small, except in American flour, 
whicb, in consequence of the continuance of the Continents! 
demand, tends to strengthen the value of other descripti ns 
of grain. There was a limited supply of English wheat on 
sale, but, owing to the infirior state uf the arrivals, very 


duced quotations were scarvely supported, The arrivals from 


the late decline. 


} 
oe 


It is announced from Versailles that the German 


little disp sition to o, erate was exhibi'ed, and Monday's re- 


abroad were moderate, and experienced a slow inquiry, at 
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Aberdeen. 
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The course of instruction is such as to prepare Pupils either 


for the learned Professions or for Business. Uandidates were 


first sent up from this School to matriculate at the University /( 


of London in 1849; since that date 91 have passed, of whom 
29 took honours, Since Janus » 1865, prizes of books of the 
value of 25 have heen obtained four times by Amersham Hall 
Boys at these examinations; the Gilchriet Scholarship of £50, 
tenable for three years, has been gained four times ; the First 
Exhibition of £30, for two years, once ; the Third Exhibition 
of £215, for two years, once; the Andrews Entrance Exhibi- 
tion in Mathematics of £80, for three years; and the Andrews 
Prize for New Students £20 at University Oollege, London, 


each once. 

The School Session is divided into Three Terms of Thirteen 
Weeks each, The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, January 18th. 


The Payment, made in advance, for the Board and Tuition 
cf a Pupil 

Above 12 years of age, is 
Under LB IL 99 


„ £22 per Term. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the Head 
Master. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. T.“ — Mauy thanks. The Chinese communication 
is held over. 

G. D.“ -The previous question is put in these 
words: That the question be now put.” If a nega- 
tive decision is given, of course the question to which it 
is an amendment is not put. 


The Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1871. 


SUMMARY. | 


THE bombardment of the Paris forts pro- 
veeds, and the heavy artillery of the Germans is 
telling severely upon their defences. There 
seems to be no doubt that the two contiguous 
forts on the south side, Issy and Vanvres, have 
been so serivusly da that the guns are 
being withdrawn. We are told, however, that 
much of the damage to these works is re- 
paired during the night by the French engineers, 
and that the enceinfe behind is found to be un- 
expectedly prong. On the other hand, many 
of the German batteries have been consider- 
ably advanced, the defenders of the city, 
have not an adequate force of artillerymen to 
serve all the guns at the same time, and 
the circular railway has been too much in- 
jured to be used for military purposes. But 


the Germans do not confine their attentions to 


the forts. Such part of the city of Paris as 
is within. range—at present about one-sixth 
—are shell by day and by nicht. 

y one or two public buildings, churches 
and hospitals, have been injured, and many lives 
sacrificed. ‘‘ Women,” it is reported, “have been 
killed in the streets and in their beds; infants 
have been struck dead while sleeping in} their 
mothers’ arms. Four children were killed, and 
five were wounded, by a single shell. Wounded 
men have been slain as they lay helpless on their 


‘couches. And, while the projectiles are raining 
death on the streets, hunger and disease are 
smiting down thousands, and the multitude of 


2, | children’s funerals tell, with terrible eloquence, 


on whom it is that the perils of the siege are 


falling most fatally.” The following extract is | grassed 


only a specimen of the documents received from 
Paris: —“ The Hospital de la Salpetriere, con- 
taining more than 3,000 aged and infirm women, 
1,500 female lunatics, and at present, in addition, 
the population of the asylams of Ivry and 300 
wounded soldiers, was strack during the night 
of the 10th inst. by fifteen shells.” It has been 
stated from Versailles that on Sunday night last 
ten thousand incendiary shells were to be rained 
upon the devoted city, but we have not yet 
heard the result. 

How does Paris bear this new horror? 
According to general testimony, without flinch- 
ing. The resolution to resist to the uttermost 


has been strengthened, and the citizens make 
‘light of the bombardment, while the Govern- 
ment, backed up by the diplomatic corps, 
have issued a solemn protest against shell- 
ing Paris and destroying women and chil- 
dren without notice. The most recent corre- 
spondence states that other substances, such as 
rice, are largely mixed with the flour, and that 
in the tinsuccessful sorties of last week there 
was much difficulty in inducing the troops to 
act. Their efforts to reach the German 
batteries were entirely fruitless. Thus 
while the population clamour against General 
Trochu for his inactivity, the army declines to 
be led to certain slaughter. Paris has not yet 
come to the end of her provisions. As to 
food,” writes the Times corréspondent, “ from 
all I can gather from competent authorities, we 
have horseflesh, bread, and wine up to the end 
of the first week in February; and we may go 
on till the lst of March if we eat up the horses 
of the cavalry and artillery, and make bread 
out of the oats which should have fed them.” 
But discontent and division are unquestionably 
on the increase, and the population had yet to 
learn that their last hope of relief from without 
had vanished by the successive defeats of 
General Chanzy. 

That commander has done his best with the 
Army of the Loire, but this time he has had to 
encounter German troops equal in numbers and 
far superior in Giscipline, experience, and artil- 
lery to his own. After six days of continuous 
fighting, Chanzy was driven back upon the de- 
fences of Le Mans, the next important railway 
centre to Paris; and a zudden panic havin 
seized a portion of his Mobiles, he was oblige 
to retreat hastily, one portion of his army 
falling back in a westerly and another in a 
northerly direction. They have been closely 
pursued, with heavy loss, some 20,000 un- 
wounded prisoners, nineteen guns and im- 
mense stores and war material. The hope 
of being reinforced has been doomed to 
disappointment ; 50,000 men who had started 
from Cherbourg to help 2 mang been 
delayed by the cutting of the railway. In this 
secoud campaign against the Army of the Loire 
the troops of Prince Frederick ,Charles have 
suffered severely, as well from the obstinate 
fighting of the French in several engagements 
as from the severity of the weather. They have 

ained their victories at a heavy cost.. But 
the Army of the Loire, if not broken up, is 
incapable of further offensive operations. 
General Bourbaki, with his large force, has also 
disappointed French expectation, For a fort- 
night past he has been endeavouring to interpose 
between General Werder's small army and the 
besieged fortress of Belfort, without making de- 
cided progrese. His repeated attacks upon the 
Germans have been repelled. They will now be 
reinforced by troops under General Manteuffel, 
and unless Bourbaki can obtain a deeisive vic- 
tory at once, he will be entangled in the moun- 
tains of Jura, with the prospect of being taken 
in the rear. 

The London Conference to consider the Black 
Sea Question yesterday afternoon held their 
first sitting, which was merely of a formal cha- 
racter. Itsmembers await the arrival of a French 
Plenipotentiary, and it is expected that in a few 
days M. Jules Favre will be able to put in 
an appearance—that statesman, as appears 
from an interesting correspondence with 
Earl Granville, being quite ready to represent 
his country at the Conference. We are told 
from Berlin that one of the principal objects of 
the diplomatic assembly will be to guarantee 
the free navigation of the Danube, and that “a 
perfect agreement has been effected between 
the Powers coucerning the Cos points to 
be settled at the Conference.” Our bellicose 
working men are awaiting with eagerness the 


arrival of the French Minister, for the pur- u 


pose of making a demonstration in h‘s favour, 
and they intend to hold a great ni.cting in 
Trafalgar-square next Monday to protest 


against the bombardment of Paris. Such action 


\ 


| 


will in no way serve the cause of France, but it 
will encourage the Tory party to demand ex- 
travagant estimates, the burden of which will 
chiefly fall upon our industrial classes. 


Two Cabinet Ministers have this week ad- 
their constituents—Mr. Forster at 
Bradford, and Mr. Stansfeld at Halifax. The 
Secretary of the Treasury confined his speech 
mainly to the question of education. The Vice- 
President of the Council took a wider range, 
entering fully into the rf of England in 
respect to the war, and defending at great 
length the course he pursued in carrying 
the Education Bill through Parliament. Mr. 
Forster's explanations were not, however, gene- 
rally satisfactory. At the close of his remarks 
a resolution congratulating him on his eleva- 
tion to the Cabinet, and thanking him for his 
speech, was met by the following amendment : 
—“ That this meeting having heard Mr. 
Forster's account of his Parliamentary expe- 
rience during the last Session, and fully recog- 
nising his previous services to the Liberal 
cause, regrets its inability to approve of the 
educational measure passed mainly by his exer- 
tions, and deplores deeply the means resorted 
to to secure its adoption in a Liberal House of 
Commons.” This amendment was carried, 
though the division was a close one, and the 


incident has cr:ated no little excitement in 
Bradford. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


Yegsterpay was the date finally agreed upon 
for the assembling in London of a Conference 
of the European Powers for a revision of the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856. It was originally in- 
tended that the Conference should meet on the 
And of January. There appears, however, to 
have been some delay in forwarding, through 
the headquarters of the Germans at Versailles, 
the invitation addressed by Earl Granville to 
M. Jules Favre, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the French Government of Defence, and 
also some technical objections which were 
allowed by Count Bismark to stand in the way 
of forwarding to him a safe-conduct pass 
through the German lines, owing to which the 
meeting was postponed from the 2nd to the 
17th of the present month. At the moment of 

we are unaware whether France is 
formal represented at the Conference. M. 
Jules | Bat hindered in the first instance by 
technical difficulties thrown in his way by the 
Prussian military leader, finds it now impossible 
to leave Paris for London on any business of 
secondary importance, because a bombardment 
of the capital has commenced, and he cannot 
make up his mind to leave General Trochu 
alone to occupy a post of extreme responsibility 
and danger. Probably, therefore, the Con- 
ference would not proceed further at its first 
meeting yesterday than — be necessary to 
constitute itself, and would then adjourn to 
give further time for securing the representa- 
tion of France. This,-however, is a mere con- 
jecture, which inforsiation in our Postscript will 
probably have set aside as unfounded, or con- 
tirmed as correct. 


The bare meeting of the Conference, quite 
irrespectively of any conclusions at which we 
may ultimately arrive, resembles a silvery 
gleam of light in a sky overcast with dense and 
portentous clouds. It may come to nothing, or 
the questions on which it may ultimately agree 
may fall very far short of the desires of 
Europo, but, at least, it must be regarded in the 
4. of a protest by reason against the dominane 
of brute force over international relations. It 
is the first occasion, since the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war, on which the policy of 
Europe is about to be diplomatically discussed. 
For the last six. months we have listened to no 
eo those maintained by “ big bat- 
ions,” by loud-throated artillery, and by un- 
shrinking carnage. A still small voice,” be it 
ever so small, 2 in the midst of this despe- 
rate uproar, has li itself up in favour of 
settling disputes by peaceful negotiation, rather 
than by an appeal to arms, and which has suc- 
ceeded in making itself heard thus far, is a 
slight but promising indication that the nations 
of Europe have not wholly abandoned them- 
selves to the dominion of warlike passion, and 
the Conference, unquestionably, represents an 
attempt on the part of the Neutral Powers 
suggested by one of the belligerents, and ac- 
quiesced in by the other, to let negotiation 
take the place of fighting, and to refer a dispute 
in which the interests of all Europe are involved, 
to a process of settlement—the issue of which 
hall depend, not upon the strongest arm, but 
the 2 of those principles of 
international right which ought to govern the 
pnblie system of Europe. It may seem, at the 
present moment, a futile proceeding. The 


writin 


scope of its action may be necessarily circum- 


3 
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scribed. Its indirect bearing upon the war now 
at its crisis may appear to be 2 
remote, and the object at which it aims, and to 
which it may find itself compelled to restrict its 
attention, may be but secondary as compared 
withethat which troubles at this moment the 
European mind. But it marks, as we have 
intimated, a turn in the current of public feel- 
ing, and for this, whatever may be its imme- 
diate results in regard to the question sub- 
mitted to it for consideration, we are devoutly 
thankful. 


The meeting of this Conference can hardly 
fail of suggesting, as one of our contemporaries 
has pointed out, the contrast between the pre- 
sent fortune of the East and the West. Con- 
stantinople and Turkey in Europe would 
appear to be watched over by the Powers of 

urope with a keener interest than Paris and 
France. It is not so in reality. But there is 
an outward appearance of its being so, and the 
truth is that four out of five of the great Powers 
have not only a reason but a foothold for diplo- 
matic intervention in regard to the affairs of the 
Kast, which were not available for them in re- 
lation to the gigantic contest in the West. Still, 
though no treaty obligations have hitherto been 
violated by the belligerents, to justify the 
authoritative interference of the Neutral Powers, 
one cannot but regard the entire silence and in- 
action of the present Conference upon a question 
which involves the vital interests of Europe, as 
strained and unnatural. Possibly, events will 


sweep away the objection urged by Prussia’ 
e 


22 any consideration by the Conference of 
e quarrel between Germany and France. The 
fall of Paris, which will most likely take place 
before the sittings of the Conference are over, 
will present an opportunity and a motive for 
discussion which even German statesmen will 
find it difficult to withstand: At any rate, the 
machinery for instant diplomatic action will be 
at hand; and one can scarcely deem it im- 
possible that, if it be promptly and judiciously 
employed, it may be used with success for 
bringing the present war to a close on terms not 
altogether unfavourable to the permanent estab- 


_ lishment of peace. 


So far as the primary object of the Confer- 
ence is — there seems to be a general 
concurrence of opinion that its deliberations 
will conduce toa successful result. They are 
expected to give a new and solemn sanction to 
the binding obligation imposed upon Fy cma, 
to a treaty, until that obligation has re- 
mitted by common consent. No doubt, such 
has been the understanding impliedly accepted 
by all European Powers up to the present time 
—an understanding, however, that has been 
occasionally overruled by the course of events. 
But it is now to be formulated by the Confer- 
ence, so that henceforth any violation of treaty 
stipulations by a signatory Power, or any re- 

udiation of them as having ceafed to be of 
orce, without the consent of its co-signatories, 
will be branded as an offence against the public 
law of Europe. Its character, as such, will not 
be left open to discussion. The act will carry 
with it its own condemnation. Should such a 
formulation of what has been hitherto but an 


implied rule of —_ be agreed to by the Con- 


ference, it will undoubtedly be a gain to Europe 


inasmuch as it will ~~ another obstacle in 


the way of public right being ridden down by 
overweening might, and will create one more 
guarantee against sudden interruptions of inter- 
national peace. 3 

As to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris 
which provide for the neutralisation of the 
Euxine, we imagine that there will be no 
serious difficulty in conceding to Russia such 
changes as will relieve her of all unnecessary 
humiliation. So far as the Treaty of 1856 was 


intended to be penal in its operation, there will | thro 


be no disposition, we trust, to enforce it. 


Austria and Germany, we take for gr will 


see to it that the free navigation o Danube 


is not endangered — and England will unite with 


Turkey in opposing any relaxation of the treat 
which wo tend to negative the politi 
results of the Crimean war. We suppose the 


Powers have arrived at some understanding 


among themselves of what changes in the treaty 
are practicable—and we anticipate, conse- 

uently, a smooth and amicable course for the 
2 of the Conference 80 far as the 
affairs of the East are concerned. 


AN ADUMBRATION OF THE 
CABINET’S POLICY. 


THE 2 of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
at Brad ford, on Monday night, may be taken, 
we apprehend, as a shadowy outline of the policy, 
foreign and doméstic, which the Cabinet propose 
to submit next Session to the approbation of 


‘Parliament. As such, at any rate, we intend to 


despise its moral influence in comparison with 


look at it. It is in this light chiefly that the 
speech will excite the interest of the public. 

We rejoice in feeling warranted by the general 
drift of Mr. Forsters observations to believe 
that the Ministers of the Crown have shaped 
their programme on those general principles of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, which have 
hitherto been the bond of union between them 
and the Liberal party. In regard to such of their 
duties as arise out of our, foreign relations, we 
gather from the tenor of Mr. Forster’s speech, 
rather than from any direct announce- 
ment, that the Cabinet has not allowed 
itself to become infected with the mili- 
tary spirit so noisily manifested of late: 
This, of itself, is very reassuring. Had Mr. 
Gladstone and hie colleagues permitted their 
sober judgment to be overborne by theclamour 
which has recently been raised against the 
position of neutrality maintained by the British 
Government, or sg they indicated in ever so 
slight degree a disposition to yield to the 

romptings of excited passion, there is no telling 
— far they might have been compelled to go 
in the direction which leads to war, by that 
latent propensity of Parliament to encourage 
what is called a “‘ spirited policy,” which incon- 
tinently breaks out under the smallest show of 
Ministerial sympathy with it. The firm stand 
they have taken, and, as we surmise, will steadily 
maintain, against the modern idea that it is the 
first and almost only duty of a State to contt™ 
tute itself a formidable fighting Power, and to 


its military organisation and development, leads 
us to hope that they will be able to keep the 
helm completely in hand until the fluctuation 
of feeling caused by the Franco-German war 
has been left behind them. 

We are to have a scheme of Army Reform. 
Well, nobody who believes that we do well to 
have an army at all, will deny that reform of 
some kind has long been needed. Are we right 
—we think we are—in deducing from Mr. 
Forster's speech the conclusion that the Cabinet 
intends doing away with the causes which have 
long prevented that army from being an eff- 
cient instrument even of defence? Is Mr. 
Cardwell Nee to grapple with the system 
which makes our army at once the most expen- 
sive, and at the same time the least efficient, 
army in Europe—at least, as compared with 
the object it is designed to accomplish? May 
we indulge the hope that it will henceforth be 
organised, equipped, officered, and administered, 
simply with a view to national self. defence, and 
not with a view to dictatorial influence on the 
Continent? And is its efficiency to be secured 
without trespassing upon the rules of economy ? 
Is our insular position to be taken into account 
in organising our means of national defence ? 
Are we to place any confidence in our Navy, 
or proceed, as some would have us, as if the 
strongest navy in the world were of no service 
tous? If we read Mr. Forster's speech aright, 
we hope to see before long the British army at 
once a cheaper and a more efficient agent of 

rotection from all external assault than it has 
itherto been. 

But we are not to spend the whole Session 
over an Army Reform Bill. Domestic Reforms 
are not doomed to be huddled out of notice by 
military 11 and discussions. The 
Ballot will be brought forward with a distinct 
view to final settlement, and in reference to this 
measure the Government will be heartily backed 
by the whole body of its supporters. The 

niversity Teste Bill will also be reintroduced, 
and, in all probability, carried through both 
Houses. Mr. Bruce will essay his legislative 
skill against the prevalent vice of drunkenness. 
There is also tobe a measure dealing with Trades 
Unions. These, with sundry minor reforms, will 
usefully engage the attention of Parliament 

t the coming Session. On the whole, 
the “shadow before is more attractive than we 
had supposed it might be. Let us but see this 
terrible war at an end, and we shall be content 
with the work cut out for Parliament this year. 
There is not too much, we hope, to be satisfac · 
torily got through, and should the measures 

fairly carry into effect the principles 
upon which the Liberal * base them, 
we see no reason to doubt they may all be 
placed upon the Statute Books before 
rogation. 


o pro- 


— — 


POLITICAL MARTYRDOM. 


„LA is as nice as a new-laid egg, and can- 
not be understood by addle-headed people.” 
This venerable saw was recalled to recollection 
as we read the elaborate judgment delivered by 
Mr. Justice ames 2 in the Norwich election 

tition on Wednesday last. His lordship then 

ecided that the election of Mr. Tillett, the 
Radical member for that city, was void in con- 


the nature of that bribery for which the hon. 
gentleman was ejected requires some little ex- 
planation—an explanation which suggests the 
inevitable conclusion that the law for putting 
down bribery at elections has been most in- 
geniously, however basely, used in order to 
punish a stedfast opponent of bribery. In this 
case the technicalities of the law may have been 
observed, but justice was monstrously per- 


verted. 

It may fe remembered that, to the disgust 
and indigtiation of the local party hacks and 
wire-pullers at Norwich, Mr. Tillett was at the 


general election of 1868 the candidate of the 


advanced Liberals of that city. That he stood 
upon 8 principles, is a feeble form of ex- 
pression. Mr. Tillett’s whole public life had 
been directed to put down political corruption 
as well as to advance the Fiberal cause. He 
was so decidedly the popular candidate at that 
time that the Whig section could not do 
without him. They, with a view to promote 
their own objects, proposed a coalition, 
and he as reluctantly assented. Sir William 
Russell and Mr. Tillett stood together. The 
former was elected and the latter rejected ; 
partly owing to the desertion of pretended 
allies, and partly to the effectual bribery carried 
on in the interests of the Tory candidate, Sir H. 
Stracey. Sir Henry was unseated on petition, 
and a Commission was subsequently issued 


which brought to light a gross system of cor- 


ruption during the election of 1868. When the 
writ was issued last summer Mr. Tillett was 
again a candidate for the vacant seat, and was 
returned, in spite of the intrigues of his Whig 
opponents, by a majority of 360 votes 
over Mr. Huddleston the Tory candidate. It 
is to be borne in mind that the petition just 
heard does not concern tis election. The alle- 

tions of the other side were not sustained, and 

r. Justice Keating declared that Mr. Tillett’s 

art in this contest was perfectly pure and 
onourable. 

Mr. Tillett loses his seat in 1871 because one 
act of bribery is proved to have been committed 
at the election of 1868 by an agentof Sir William 
Russell with a view to secure a vote for the Hon. 
Baronet. That agent was hostile to the Radical 
candidate, he declared he would not vote for 
him, and it is not even certain that he asked 
the bribed voter to support Mr. Tillett. But in 
consequence of that unfortunate coalition he 
has been made responsible in law for this single 
illegal act in the interests of his ally at a pre- 
ceding election. Sir William, for whom this 
bribery was committed, retains his seat! Mr. 
Tillett, who always and n repudiated 
corruption, and is eulogised by two M74 es for 
his purity of conduct, is unseated! Mr. Justice 
Keating’s decision, however technically correct, is 
a satire upon the equity of law. Itstrikesdownthe 
innocent and spares the guilty. The judge himself 
no doubt conscientiously interpreted it. For 
he not only expresses his 2 regret at being 
obliged to rule against Mr. Tillett, “ whose 
intentions were so honourable and pure,” but 
he almost implies that the petition has been the 
result of a conspiracy. His lordship himself 
declares that his decision will have the effect 
of giving a sort of triumph to that abominable 
system which has sullied the reputation of this 
city.” It is a triumph to the friends of corrup- 
tion.“ That is, the judge is obliged in the strict 
interpretation of the law to encourage the 
system of bribery which the law was enacted 
to extirpate—to strike down the purist who has 
been dragged before him because of his in- 
trepid denunciation of bribery! What up- 
right member can be safe when the Act of 
Parliament gives such curious facilities for 
entrapping him? “ Because, as Mr. Tillett 
says, * man who refused to vote for 
me swore that he two years ago bribed 
one voter for me against my known principles— 
and that man not a supporter of mine—t, who 
was returned in July of this year by 360 
— Pg there Wals, one single allega- 

| or ones pretence for sa 
that one vote was bought, was not, therefore, f. 
is said, properly elected on that occasion.” It 
is a 1 case—a case certainly in which 
law is not justice, but a cruel injustice. 

The abettors of the abominable system of 
corruption in Norwich have gained a tem 
success, by ousting the member who was the 
means of exposing their misdeeds before the 
Commission. But it is an act of revengeful 
spite that will recoil upon themselves. Mr. 

ett has, for the moment, fallen, but the 
cause he advocates has won a si triamph. 
He has already received proofs of the sympathy 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens, — by abhor 
the base practices which have demoralised 
and dishonoured Norwich. They can best 
exhibit their loathing of such vile and discredit- 
able tactics by eon | in his place a man 


sequence of bribery by his agents. What was 


like-minded with himself. We doubt not they 
willdo so; and that, when the fitting time arrives, 
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they will show 1 


heir gratitade to Mr. Tillett by] “ Lou ben have but a eral Iden ‘of dne - way in which 
sending him back wi 


popular acclaim again to 

the House of Commons. 6 
Mr. Justice Keating tells the people of that 
city that his judgment—a judgment delivered 
under the law ſor the sup ion of briber p 
will be a triumph to the friends of corruption. . 
It is impossible to exaggerate the sad signifiaanee 
of chis grave statement. These men have made 
the law itself the instrument to stab the 
champion of purity and fair-dealing, and they 
celebrate the degradation of their city with a 
procession and bands of music. It is certainly, 
a very strange result of the Corrupt Practices. 
at Elections Bill that a gentleman who has con- 
scientious'y striven to carry out its requirements, 
should be judicially pilloried, to the joy of all the, 
rascality, , respeotableꝰ and otherwise, of thecity , 
of Norwich. We hope with Mr. Tillett-thet-this, 
is only the skirmish in their great battle, 
and that if the Liberals — their re- 

putation unsullied, they will sese 

win the victory. But after all it is not go much 
a question of politicsas of morality. The reve- 
lations of the late Commission were bad enough. 
This dastardly attempt to ruin the champion of 
purity and honourable dealings is infiaitely woree. 
In the eyes of all who value virtue, 51 
manliness, and high-mindedness, Norwich: 
will share ‘the odium of this decision. It is, 
impossible that such meanness, spite, and 
trickery could attain even a momentary success 
without a great deal of tacit encouragement 
among its citizens. And so long as men who, 
can thus act are not sternly condemned by public. 
opinion, but are held in honour, so long will a 
stigma remain upon the city of Norwich ; and 80 
long will a clique of corrupt political partisans, 
Whigs and Tories, exert ‘a more baleful influence. 
over the city thanallite religious and ed ueational 
agencies can counteract. The declaration-of the: 
judge that it was a cruel law «whieh compelled . 
1im to give such a verdict, because it was a 
triumph to the ‘friends of corruption, has a 
painful meaning which the eitisens of Norwich, 
can alone nullify. " 
i 
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BETTER THAN FIGHTING. 

Taz most hopeful and encouraging development 
of English sympathy with Franee.is seen in the aan - 
taneous manner in whieh assistance, in the domm of 
money, food, and clothing, has been fertheonting ‘ 
for the aid of the myriad suffevers ‘from the . 
Never before has England so warmly diepleyel ‘the: 
real strength of her friendship for ‘her unfortuntte 
ally. Foremost among the organizations ‘for ‘the’ 
relief of the distressed French people is the War 
Victims Fund” set on foot by the Quakers. Phe 
labours of the Society of Friends have been langer 
and more efficient than many suppose. They have 
made no parade at public meetings, in dJengthy 
advertisements, or exciting ; the public, 
yet by the close of 1870 they had raised among dhe - 
selves no less a sum ‘than 1, 600l., and -eoutriba-: 
tions are still flowing in. “The money ‘thus! 
collected, and which is termed “The War Vienne 
Fund,” is personally distributed by members of ‘the’ 
Society of Friends specially chosen for that purpose.’ 
But the work is one of same danger, for disease is. 
rife in the distressed districts, and already one, 
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the certificate opens people's hearts to us. 
seom as if they could scarcely credit it when they 

hear there is a society which is against all war, both; 
for offenee and defence ; and tears fill their eyes in 
reading ‘it. To-day five or six asked if they might 

sign mine after they hai read it. It is indeed a 
touching sight to see how they listen. Even in the 

hospitals eager queries are put as to how we have 
been able to refuse being made soldiers, &., and! 
whether we have been punished, and how, and did 
we then yield? And on hearing these answered, 
and the excellence of love pointed out, the tears 
would tridkle down their faces, as they said they, 
never thought of such a thing before.” The assist- 
anee is:given in the modes moat likely to be of real 

service. Thus in some places; clothing, such as; 
worsted ‘jadkets, children's garments, and blankets, : 
are given; in other ‘locdlities seed corn is ‘procured ; 


tor the destitute farmers; while ‘near Meta, several! 


steam-ploughs and cultivators have ‘been provided. 
But no matter what form the relief may assume, it 
is always of a practical character. The office of the 
fund is at 164, Minories, London, to which place all 
atticles intended for the distressed peasantry will 
be conveyed free of cost by the leading railway 


‘Another movement, the importance of which i 


cannot be over-estimated, is that connected with 


the French Peasant Farmers Seed Fund,“ formed 


for the purpose of collecting contributions of corn} li 
and other seeds (or money subscriptions for their] 


purchase) for the purpose of enabling ‘the peasant 
farmers of France to sow their land and save their 
next year’s harvest, which, otherwise, will be lost 
When it is remembered how the system of peasant - 
proprietorship ‘prevails in ‘France, the eompleteness * 
of ‘the vain from whieh the peasant-farmers are 


{ weffering-will be more fully eomprebended. Unless ¥. 
helped ‘by ‘the Bnglish people, their little farms 
must remain titilled, ‘and ‘the ‘horrors of famine | 


besome added o ‘those of ‘war. Tiverywhere ‘the 
fruite of last year’s harvest are being merollessly 


consumed or wasted by the invader, and, should ||, 


they not be replaced this year, nothing but starva- 


An death awaits thousands of innocent beings. |: 
Mesexs. Howard, of Bedford, have taken a pro- 


minent past iin establishing the fund, the offices of 


which ure ut the Bali¢bury Hotel, Salisbury-square, | 
Plest-streé. t ‘is much 'to'the-ereilit of our agri-)| 
otlturati¢ts “hat, in many places, they are evineing 
® ‘strong desire to co-operate in ‘furthering the 


objects of the ‘fund. ) 


‘Phe Frenéh Peasant Relief Fund, originated by 
the Daily News, is another illustration of the 


powerful current of eympathy.towarde France ob - 
in thie commtey. Although until recently, 


aide, it haas nat eheuck from displaying a desire to 
assist the Breuch wietlans of the war. Already a 
aum of nearly 16,00“. ‘has been collected among 
ithe readers and friends of that infinential journal, 
and the amount is steadily being inereased. The 
Mistribution is effedted wader the directian of ‘Mr. 
W. H. Bullock, and is effected in the same practical 
manner as that chameteristic of the Society 6f 
‘Bziends. ‘The assistance has everywhere been 


distributor, Ellen Allen, has perished, her remains 


being interred in the cemetery of Metz, Her, 


brother, Henry John Allen, and his eolleague, 
Daniel Hack, are suffering from small - pan, 
while another labourer, Richard Allen, ‘has been 
blind from erysipelas. But if the work of relief 8 
so dangerous, what must ‘be the condition ‘of ‘the’ 
relieved? The reports furnished by the a 
illustrate but too forcibly the horrors of war. ‘At 
Gorze, near Metz, is an establishment fer ald man 
(paupers) called the Depot de Mendisite de Je 
Moselle.” The day before the battle a, 
281 inmates, all old and feeble, many blind and 


house was turned into an ambulanee, and the whole | 
number of previous inmates were turned out to find 


refuge where they could, and as every house was 
filled to overflowing with soldiers and wounded, the 
231 old and feeble men had absolutely nowhere to 
go. Since the day of the battle seventy have died 


of privation and disease, Everywhere it is the, 


same tale. It is not surprising that a people who 


have felt so cruelly the horrors of war, should the distrio * prosperous, whioh extend for fifty 


sympathise with the principles professed by the | _, aes L f 

Society of Friends. Bach of the distributors is , what war is. Requisitions, the destruction of houses, 
furnished with a certificate, setting forth the peace | all work, have led the population to indescribable misery. 
doctrines of the society. This certificate appears,|The Bishop says that no rich people exist any 


by the common consent of the various agents of the 


society in France, to have been universally read | ing to any one in their own country; and remem - 


with great interest, sometimes mingled with sur- 


‘the real need of the devastated diatrieta. 
great is the suffering may be ä 
‘Of 'the Bishop of Versailles’ touching appeal 
to ‘the Buglith nation. In ‘his ‘etter, which was 
publighed ‘in ‘the 
ms ‘us ‘that, in the circle df investment. around 


t . 


Paris, out of a babe population of 51,842, 23,308. axe | 


ges peor.” — 
‘patles 


a) 4, a 
® ben 


to | 
ment there are ubout 100,000 other sold 
everywhere in search of fad. Elsewhere the Germans 
have passed by like a torrent ; a few days afterwards, it 
hag been possible to breathe again. Here they stop. 
Upon us they have lived for three months; no one can 
foresee how long tl ey miy remain. All is now ruin in 


m les round g will de leſt there. We 8. 


crops, farms, munufactories, the absolute stoppage of 


longer in France ;‘that there are no means of apply- 


journal hes leaned very strongly to the German 


Dilly Tele raph, te Bishop in- 


iers d out 


Prussia being di 


tants df the zone of attack, without amy means of 


They f subsittence.” He gives some touching instaness of 


individual suffering. The Bishop's appeal ‘has not 
been in vain. Already sums varying from one 
shilling to a hundred pounds, are ee N 
committee has been formed, ineluding the 

the Bishop of London, Archbishop Manning, the 
Lord Mayor, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., Canon 
Liddon, Rev. Dr. William Brock, Mr. R. W.-Oraw- 
ford, M. P., Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. T. 
M. Weguelin, M. P., Mr. -Alfred de Rothschild, Mr, 
Phillip Cazenove, Professor Huxley, Professor John 
Ruskin, and Mr. Alfred Tennyson. Everywhere 
England is rousing to the rescue of France, not 
with the promise of assistance in fighting Germany“ 
and thus prolonging ‘this diabolical war, but with 
material help in the shape of ‘food and clothing ‘for 
the famished and shivering population, the means 
of replenishing the empty garners, and re- 


of trial, and it is possible that out of ‘his 
evil war good may come; ‘that in future 


will proudly —— insidious advice, and dedlare 
that nothing induce’ her to break with Hngland, 


her warmest, truest, and most ‘unselfidh {friend 
Truly, there is something better than fighting 
— 


sent 
guards insi “my 
twenty-four dishes 


ie 
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complication and possibility 
— she had done with the one in hand, Prince 
Gortschakoff thought it necessary to make amends 


by ner in —— He according] 


prise and admiration at its declaration as to the | make another appeal to her people to save the Lines not 


unchristian character of all war and the brotherhood. 


of all men. One of the society’s agents writes: 
ae | 
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Court, Official, and Personal Hetvs. 


—_—- 


At a Council held by Her Majesty, at Osborne, on 
Saturday, Mr. C. Fortescue and Mr. Monsell were 
sworn, in as President of the Board of Trade and 
Postmaster-General respectively. Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon and Mr. Maclean, Deputy Auditor of the 


Wear Office, received the honour of knighthood. 


According to the most recent arrangements, the 
Queen is ted to arrive at the Castle about the 
Zrd of February. The health of the Princess Louise 
has considerably improved of late. 

A French newspaper repeats the rumour that the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, supported by the King, 

tested against the marriage of the Princess 


has 
Toul with a om adding that the proceeding 


y anno the English Court, If may be 
asked how a French newspaper could become 
acquainted with such an item of Royal family 


Tha ht Hon. W. E. Gladstone arrived in town 
on Saturday from Hawarden Castle. 
A Cabinet Council will be held to-morrow after- 


noon. 

The Right Hon, W. E. Forster has been visiting 
the Queen at Osborne. He arrived on Thursday 
and dined with Her Majesty in the evening. 

Mr. Childers is still very unwell. His medical 
attendants have, it is said, ordered him entire rest; 
consequently no official duties whatever are being 
transacted by him. 

A contemporary believes that the appointment of 
Mr. Monsell to the Post Office is intended to be the 
first step in the reorganisation ‘of that department. 
It is said that the separation of the office from the 
dignity of the Cabinet is the first step towards its 
conversion into a permanent one—just as the chair- 
manship of the Board’s of Customs and Inland 
Revenue are permanent offices. 

Mr. Hibbert ie the only new addition to the 
Government, taking Mr. Peel’s place as Secretary to 
the Poor Law Board. 

It is rumoured that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons will retire from his office soon after the 
meeting of Parliament next month. It is said that 
Mr. Denison only awaits the appointment of his 
successor before retiring from Parliament. 

It is stated that the Lord Chancellor is engaged in 
preparing a bill for the reform of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 

Should there, says the Observer, be an important 
debate on the Address in anewer tothe Royal Speech, 
it is understood that Mr. Cardwell will make a state- 
ment in reply to the various charges brought against 
the department for which he is officially responsible. 
Our contemporary adds—‘‘ The coming session will 
not be entirely given up to military questions, foreign 
affairs, and party fights; there is a prospect of a fair 
amount of useful home legislation. In order to effect 
this we hear the Government will introduce several 
measures in the House of Lords, and so by — 
the business between the two Houses get throug 
more work.“ 

Professor Huxley has accepted the office of Pre- 
sident of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
held in 1869 by the late Charles Dickens. 

The Prince and Princess of Teck arrived at 
Sandringham on Saturday afternoon, on a visit to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

At the Privy Council held on Saturday, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued to the 9th of February. 

The preparations are gradually goi 
Windsor for the i 


ouse, . 
Prince Arthur has been unable to return to Wocl- 
wich in consequence of having sprained hig ankle. 


He is progressing favourably. : 
The British Medical Journal states that Miss 


A report was read by the committee on the retarns 
required by the Act. They were of opinion that 
further inquigy is necessary into the schools men- 
tioned within the metropolitan district. The report 
| was adopted. | 

A report of the officers’ committee was read, 
stating that, in pursuance of the order of the 
board, they had advertised for applicants for the 
office of chief clerk, and had selected from eighty- 
nine candidates four, whose names they now submitted 
to the board, viz. William Ed Bovill, George 
Hector Croad, Samuel Buckley Litchfield, and John 
S. Taylor. The claims of these gentlemen would be 
considered at the next meeting of the board. A 
geit deal of time was consumed in discussing the 
question whether the selected candidates should be 
required to attend a couple of hours before the meet- 
ing, in order to be personally examined by the 
members of the board. It was ultimately carried 
that they should. The board adjourned at its rising 
to this day— Wednesday, being the day fixed upon 
for the weekly meeting, and three o'clock the hour. 

It ie stated that, of the eighty-nine applicants 
for the office of clork to the London School 
Board, the committee at first selected the six 
following, viz., Messra. Bovill, Litchfield, Selway, 
Croad, Taylor, and Pears. They also saw Mr, 
Cunningham, of King's College, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Hare, but finally determined only to send 
up to the bourd the four names mentioned on Friday. 

We are informed that the motion of Professor 
Huxley, at the preceding meeting of the Board, for a 
committee to consider a scheme of education, was not 
carried, but adjourned sine die. 


THE PROVINCES. 

Cuarv.—The following gentlemen were elected on 
Wednesday as members of the Chard S hool Board : 
---G. England and R. W. Spicer, Churchmen ; G. T. 
Carningand W. T. Toms, Independonts; T. Giffard, 


9 
ocHEsTeR,—The polling for the Rochester School 
Board has resulted in the return of six Liberals and 
three Conservatives, six of them being Churchmen 
and three Nonconformists. There were ten can- 
didates. 

SonpeRLaxp.—At the election of the Sunderland 
School Board, eight Ohurchmen, one Roman Catholic, 
one Wesleyan, one Presbyterian, one Primitive 
Methodist, and one Buptist were returned. The 
Primitive Methodist, Presbyterian, and Independent 
candidates had the lead. 

Braprorp.— At a N 5 meeting of the Bradford 
School Board, Mr. M. W. Thompson, ex-M. P., in 
the chair, the chief business was the appointment of 
a clerk, at a salary of 200“. a year. There were 
sixty-two candidates for the office, and the number 
had been reduced to seven on attendance. The Rev. 
T. T. Waterman, Independent minister, was ap- 

nted, and as the whole of his time will be required, 

will have to resigu his 1 charge. 

Snurriero.— Mr. J. F. Moss, newepaper — ae 
has been elected clerk to the Sheffield School Board, 
out of fifty candidates; salary, 300/. Mr. W. Rees, 
assistant-inspector of schools, was elected clerk to the 
ae School Board, out of 253 applications; salary, 

' Kenpat.—The election for the Kendal School 
Board has resulted in the return of four Charchmen 
and three Dissenters. The working men put for- 
ward one of their body, the Independents one, and 
the Roman Catholics one, but were defeated. It is 
allegod that, owing to certain irregularities on the 


4 part of the officials not giving sufficient publicity to 


the notices of election, and in certain other points, 
the election is not a valid one, and it is probable that 
a petition will be got up, with the view of having it 
declared void. 

Leicester.—The election of a school board for 
this borough took place on Wednesday. The 
Leicester Chronicle’ thus speaks of the result :— 
% Hitherto, contests have taken place for seats on the 
council, and the competition has been restricted to 
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‘representation of minorities principle’ with a 
vengeance ! ”’ . | 

Bristot.—There are at present twenty-six eandi- 
dates for the fifteen seats at the Bristol School Board, 
viz, seven from the Liberal party, seven from the 
Conservative and Church party, one from the Roman 
Catholics, one from the gemen, two from the 
Liberal working men, two from the Conservative 
working men, one from the High Church” party, 
two from the Wesleyans, one from the Free Metho- 
dists, one from the schoolmasters, and one from the 
**Seculariete.” Mise Florence Hill (daughter of Mr. 
M. D. Hill, Q.C.) has declined to be put in nomina- 
tion, on the ground that she has not sufficient time 
en the proper discharge of the duties of the 
office. 

CaRMARTHEN.—The Carmarthen Conservatives 
have been caught napping. The borough having 
determined upon having a school board, the two 
contending parties arrayed themselves under the 
banners of the Birmingham League and the 
Manchester Union.” The candidates were named, 
the combatants made every preparation for the con- 
test, and the signal for battle was to be the publiea- 
tion of the official list of nomina'ions. But when that 
list appeared it was found that only the candidates of 
the Lengue and the vicar of the parish, the Rev. Mr. 
Morria, had been nominated, and in consequence the 
League party were declared to be elected. It seems 
that the Conservatives left the nominations to the 
candidates themselves, who forgot to have their 
nominations sent in. The only representative which 
the Church party have secured is the Rev. Mr. 
Morris, whose candidature seems to have been ac- 
cepted by both sides. Thus, for the next three years 
at least the education of the town will be conducted 
on the principles of religious toleration and equality, 
and the school houses will be preserved from being 
the proselytising grounds of any particular sect. | 

Baru.— Miss Ashworth, of Cleverton Lodge, 
Bath, niece of Mr. John Bright, M. P., has expressed 
her willingness to become a candidate for election 
on the school board for Bath. A meeting of the 
electors interested in social questions unanimously 
resolved that she was well qualified to represent 
many important interests, and prominently the edu - 
cation of the female sex. The meeting pledged it- 
self to do its utmost to tecure her return. The 
Catholics are placing in nomination the Rev. Father 
Sweeney. Miss Weston, a local temperance advocate, 
and Miss Shum, daughter of Councillor Shum, a 
Wesleyan, are also to be nominated. The election is 
fixed for the 30tb. : 

Dewssvrr.—The result of the election here was 
that five candidates were returned by the Noncon- 
formiste, the trades unionists, and the Liberal 
party, three Churchmen, and one Roman Catholic 
priest. The Vicar of Dewsbury received the 
number of votes, the priest being second on 
. 

Bonxilar.— Three Ohurchmen, three Dissenters, 
two Wesleyana, and a Catholic priest were elected. 

WrexHam.—Two Churchmen, one Leaguer, one 
Preabyterian, one Independent, one Wesleyan, and 
a Catholic priest were returned. 

PoutsmoutH.—The candidates returned were five 
Churchmen, including the vicar, one Wesleyan, who 
headed the poll, six Dissenters, one Jew, a Catholic 
priest, and one undescribed. , 

‘Danruineton.—The Catholic priest headed the poll, 
and three members of the Society of Friends, three 
Churchmen, one Wesleyan, and one Oongroga- 
tionalist were returned. | 

_ Tynzmoutu.— Three Churchmen, two Friends, one 
United Methodist, one Congregationalist, one Pres- 
byterian, and one Catholic were elected. 

Scarsonvex.—The Church party at Boa borough 
have selected four candidates for seats at the school 
board shortly to be formed in that town. The Non- 
conformists have a resolution declaring thut 
it would not be right to have recourse to exclusive 
denominational action, but that a conference of ull 


burgesses who desire to unite on an uosectarian basis 
to carry out in deed and word the unsectarian spirit 


laymen. This week the clerical element has been 
introduced; and the le has been among 


5 j cler ymen, and by con ation against congrega- of the Act should be held. This was carried unani- 
to do so. will continue to practise, taking the 5 Ohurch and Re candidate caring | mously. 
name of Garrett · Anderson. fe bee his own return, and being backed exclusively 7 ) 
—— ~~ by his supporters in the scramble. ‘Each for him-| MR. W. E. FORSTER; M. P., AT BRADFORD. 
THE EDUCATION ACT self,’ has been the motto, and the 6 of cumu- | — ö 
| . | lative voting has been unscrupulously worked with | The Right Hon. W. E. Forster addressed his consti- 
saps | ‘| that end in view solely. The result has been the tnents Monday evening at St. 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Watson second 


A meeting of this body was held on Friday at the 
Guildhall neil Chamber, Lord Lawrence in the 
chair. The Rev. W. Rogers ‘moved the adoption of 
the committee's report, recommending the appoint- 
ment, at a salary of 300/. per annum, of a private 

to the chairman, and that such appoiot- 
ment be — | the chi „In doing so, tho 
speaker remarked on the great amount of work that 
is brought before the chairman. To himself, as a 
private member, there were daily delivered cartloads 
of letters aud papers, and his house was besieged b 


numbers of persons who not only sought to see him, 
but even at the rectory required to have some re- 
freshment also. (Laughter.) If that were the case 
with him, how much more must it be so with the 
chairman! He thought 300“. was a moderate sum 
for the services of a man of education and a gentle- 
man, who wey required for the office. Mr. 
. Mr. Lucraft opposed on the 
that all letters should be addressed to the 
and dealt with by its clerks, and that they 
should keep the whole business in their own hands, 
and have no “ wire-pulling.” He, therefore, moxed 
that the report be referred back to the committee. 
The amendment was not seconded, and after the ex- 
pression of some adverse opinion it was withdrawn, 
and the report adopted. 


— eigen SO — ſ— 
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return of the following persons: — The Rev. A. A. 
Isaacs, 14,190; the D. J. Vaughan, 10,669; 
Mr. J. P. Bailey (working wer 9,593 ; the Rev. 
J. N. Bennie, 8,367; the Rev. William Fry, 8,336; 
Mr. James Roscoe, 8,075; Mr. D. Merrick (working 
man), 7,787; the Rev. R. Harley, 7,404; Captain 
Worswick, 6,241; the Rev. Dr. Hayeroſt, 5,216; 
Mr. John Hollingworth, 5,074; Mr. John Barrs, 
4,507; Mr. Alfred Burgess, 3,773. We may remark 
that in thie list of successful candidates four were 
among those adopted by the Liberal Registratio 


n 
y | Society—five were among the seven chosen by the 


clericul caucus over which Dr. Shaw presided—and 
four were so-called ‘independent’ candidates. 
Looking at the list, we find six Churchmen and one 
Roman Catholic, who may sll be taken to represent 
a preference for denominational instruction. Of the 
elected, four only pledge themselves distinctly to 
insist on the mere reading of the Bible, without note 
or comment, in the schools. Consequently, the re- 
presentatives of sectarian teaching, more or less pro- 
nounced, may be assumed to predominate upon the 
board. The result of the first election under the 
Elementary Education Act, by a Liberal Go- 
vernment, is thus the triumph of the Charch party 


over the Dissenters in this so-called Metropolis of 
| Nonconformity,’ and the triumph of the minority 
over the majority of the burgesses. This is the 


tte 7 Hull, 
Bradford, in which an a of — y 4,000 
persons was assembled. Alderman Brown ocenpied 
the chair, and was on the platform bs 4 
number of the leading Liberals of the borwugh 
an 1 It was mane known 0 1 
number of those present were op to the religions 
clauses of the Education Act ly the right hon. 
gentleman, and this feeling was manifosted from 
time to timo during the proceedings ; otherwise the 
ion was of a very onthusiastic character. 

After the preliminaries of the meeting, 

Mr. Forster, who was loudly cheered on rising, 
said he did not know that he had, ever since he be- 
came their member, allowed so long a time to pass 
without addressing them; but, although a Cabinet 
Minister, and therefore unable to speak with perfect 
freedom, he never had intended to omit his annual 
address. It was exactly a year since his last address, 
and the last balf of it had witnessed ssencs which it 
was impossible to find words to describe. Tuesday 
was exactly six months since the declaration of war 
by France against Prussia. What a change those 
six months had witnessed! The nation was looking 
with feelings of sorrow on the wild and thoughtless 
exultation with which Paris received that declara- 
tion, and now we were waiting in expectation ‘of 
svon witnessing the entry within her gates of those’ 
Germans she d to conquer. The first halt 
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of the year—the Parliamentary half—had been by 
no means unimportgnt; but he felt it to be his 
duty to speak on the great subject 
which, however, he cou 


of the war, on 


een that had 


He had never felt that it was the duty 
men to tell the French to cease resistance, but, 
same time, be held that they ought to be most care- 
ful not to mislead the French as to the 
ngland, and cause them to prolong the contest 
after it became hopeless. Those who were partisans 


could not be peacemakers ; 
ever his opinion might be as to the 
the.war, or as to its t 


and, therefore, what- 
position, 
ld express it That, how- 


it at present, 
we should eonea sot of 


denied the 
aya Sie tt fates wear 
_ The cumalative we was certainly 


1 
; 


: 


H 


kz aS 
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that they were, 


Tories, concessions wru a them. was 
that mony of the Tories approved the bill, but 
the time had passed when a measure must be 
wholly by the ee it. In 
battlo against ignorance, he discard | the h 
of no ally who would support him on his own | 
tions—esnditions which insured the prevention of 
any proselytising with the public 4 right 
bon. gentleman next proceeded to refer to his re 
tions with his constituents. He was awarethat the 
charge was brought againet him that he was beg 
a Radical than he to be; but this charge he 


ween not regard, because he knew it to be untrae. He 


y 
Eagland and the United States. From what heknew 
of the character and put life of General Schenck, 
the new American Minister, there wasa good 


standing d 
=a 
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d, he observed that it 
influence was ob- alliance amid all English-speaking people. 


| 


They had urged France, | regard 
cause of war was withdrawn, not to de- 


171 
47 


had now been ten years the representative of Bead- 
ford, and be only askell to continue in that relation 
0 long as he really represented the constituency. 

| His two great objects in political life were now the 
| efficient organisation of our institutions, along with 
the maintenance of true freedom, and a 


literated f taking all pert in foreign affe e, Mo the conclusion of the a aoa e 0 4 


„ but that advice, he was sorry 
It might be alleged that, 
Government had expressed a strong opinion 
the horrors of war, and the evils it would 
upon Europe, th 
not believe that 


— 
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sregarded by all neutral countries; but the 
truth was, that foreigners estimated the influence of 
wer and her spirit, and not the 


noe did not follow. 
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creased to the size of those 
hich were liable to have 
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tended, no need to be in 
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urged the nation should take up was not an 
one, but deviation from it would amount to thro 


unless followed by physical force—who would 
follow up words by blows, and make England's in- 


but he was not himeelf 
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England—the duty not 
spending their money, bu 
sending their sons to slaugh 
was not of their making. 


uties which England had to 
of her own shores and 


year or this; | 
any one, that he wo 
viding for compulsory 
ieved such an Act would 


the fulfilment 
the Government was right in i 
regard to the neutrality of Belgium, and dec! 
its readiness to fulfil that obligation ; but he would be 
very careful about incurring such obligations in future. 
Mr. Forater referred to some 
Sir Charles Dilke’s, and re 
see ned to be conv 


ight fairly look for- 
tier sectarian feelin 
done away with, and when, by 
iritual instruction would i 


the atre ing of our great party 
any 2 row E 


yed in them, that England might go 
to var, and not exert herself further than by 
u ſom ports. If England did go to war, she 


PEP scouting ah tho corks Meet sar 


ess, Admiral West mov derman Scorz 
seconded, a motion con ting Mr. Forster on hie 
. accession to the Cabinet, and him for the 


ven. 
ann moved, and Mr. ETLIAs Tuomis 
seconded, an — recognising Mr. Forster's 
pravions services to the cause, and expressing 
nability to a e of the ed measure 
means em- 


but he thought the time not far distant when 
would their . , 


The proceedings en closed. 
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constituency. Mr. Tillett observes:—“If I have 
been robbed by a base and treacherous act of the 
honour I had fairly won, those who have robbed me 
of that have unintentionally bestowed on me a 
greater honour, and have given me a firmer hold 

ever on your confidence and affection. I Shall 
remain 222 ou. I will throw my whole soul 
into every the good ysis of native city, for 


dy those who onlz agree in hate, and can only co- 
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Mr. Youngs presiding, to select a Liberal.candidate | moment upon an errand, condacted the assistant to | ward the Suspensory Bill, which was the prelude to 
for the vacant seat. ine ing of the meeting was | the Pam ae ta a rae a well-dressed you the Irish Church Act of 1869, Dr. Alford headed a 
altogether in favour of the of Mr. J. J.] woman and Mr. Tyrrell took seats at a table, with | petition of clergymen to the House of Lords, praying 
Colman; the idea of a candidate from London met the n on the ite side. The man pro- that assembly not to the measure. The Dean 
with no support. It is not altogether certain at | Guced the necklaces and rings he had been asked to | was ver ular in Canterbury, both within the 
present, however, that Mr. Colman will come for- bring, of the value together of about 2,500“, leaving | circle o the Church and with the inhabitants gene- 
ward. the rest in ‘his bag, Which he placed at his feet on | rally. He identi ed himself with every movement 
the floor, The lady examined them minately, and bende 9 1 * N ect the hor wl * cn 1 
i 1 ‘ edncational, niary 
IRELAND. bring er pn ey at — — — wi point of view, cr stated, his last public 


, , : : ot was to take the chair at a gathering to the 
There is not likely to be any contest for Limerick, She loſt che room, returned in a few minutes * e — 0 well 
though Mr. Isaac Butt has been mentioned s alone, and going behind the ahopman, stealthily — 0 his — —— 


Nati date. Dean placed a pocket-handkerchief, partly saturated, as | ° 
Gries, the — sap * — * — in be believer, with cblorofurm, over his moutb. The in connection with many unostentatious works of 


that town, to a gentleman in Cork, he says he does | shopman st „but was overpowered, his arms 


5. 

* Rhee : The Daily News says:—"“ The death of the Dean 
not antici test in Limerick, and will regret | and were pinioned, and he was placed upon a : 
one 1 8 Mr. Monsell * man telling him that if he dared to stir or 1 8 os h a: three 14 “4 
and a Nationalist * engonter 2 47 ut | epeak marder him. 2 — in 8 Oh 0 owl The Dean agian’, tn the 
atime not far off. would mar the ho d destroy | a state of semi-unconsciousness for a wo hours, | _. ; N 
8 * r 5 12 Ae — dinnself, goto the front midst of his usefulness. It is only a few months 


- 


Limerick. Even victory would be mischief, con- | door, and summon a polioeman. The two men went 
sidering the position of parties and the work of the | over the house together, but they could fied no one 
session. in it. The diamonds the shopman displayed on the 
The Irish National papers comment upon the | table had digappesred, but those he had left in his 
result of the Meath election in « comparatively | beg on the fleor remained. About eight o'clock a 
moderate strain. One of these journals paints the | woman. who said she was the servant to the house 
future of Ireland as a self-respecting nation, which | knocked at the door. She stated that at about two 
refuses equally to attow“hontion or Rome to dictate | o’ciook that day her master, into whose service ahe 
to it in politics,” Most of them object to taking part | had entered only on the previous day, sent her 
in elections to the Imperial Patliament. with a letter . toa lady at Tulse-hill, but 
Relative to the wor of the Irish Land Act of | that she hai spent several hours in trying to find 
last session, the Dublin correspondent of the Times the address or the lady, but altogether in vaio. It 
writes: —“ The decisions in the Land Oourts are ‘ig also stated that. earlier in the same afternoon 
opening the eyes of the country to the itude of Tyrreſi ‘called at ‘the shop of Messrs. mandel ‘the 
the change effected ‘by the recent law in the relations | i wellers, in Bond-strect, and ordered some diamond pelos a Om tol. te living member of the 
of — gee and tenant, and n necklaces and rings to be sentito him at 4, Upper | Church of — has done more than he bas 40 
secured to the cocupiers o . Even thove | porkeley-strect, for inspection. In this case, huw- | subdue the pre fades of Nonconformists against. tha: 
ever, two agsiatants were sent, one of whom was a | Communion ; and, on the other band, mone te 
tall, strong man, The door was opened to them by | has more faithfully warned the Church of — 
Mr. Tyrrell himself, but they were not admitted, be | againet the dangers to which its members expose 
enplalning that the lady fur whom the diamonds | by the cultivation of a ‘OF ccctesiastioal ex- 
were intended was not then in the house. It appears Tarther from hie mature 
‘that the house io Upper Berkeley-street, which is a 
which has been given in the cases ‘brought before iu e ee day 
the ‘Courts. The Chairmen of G ‘hy Tyrrell, and that the servant was engaged by the 
landlord at his request. 


pending 
within the range of its i 
teresting points have been raised, upon which the 
Chairmen have reserved their decisions. So far We greatly. to record the death of the Very 
as decisions have been pronounced, there has been | Rev. Henry D. D., Dean of rbury. A 
a concurrence of which ‘showed that | profound feeling of sorrow was felt in Canterbury at 


the Act is a carefally considered one. A on which | the unexpected announceme:rt, was | 
the Freeman inte «Gh: nett, depen: Yeoh | SE of reli 


1 U as 7 2 1 1 
dre ) THE REV. ALBERT BARNES, b. p. 

~ | The Rev. Albert Barnes died quite suddenly in 

| Philadelphia, on Dec. 12, aged seventy-two ‘ 

| 1 gentieman thus —— away 


tice to aes hee eta — ä 
amoun ve nerea, disputed | ? 
landiord to disturb him at all. Mr. Heron, QO. 


question xaised involves the validity of the first 
two clauses of the Act. A technical objection | of the Cathedral comm 
was made by respondent's counsel as to the | the citizens. 

service of notice, and the matter stands over until | Dean Alford, seventy years of age, has long been be- 
next land sessions for the production of evidence in | fore the public as one of th | 
support of the claimant’s case. In the Belfast | what we may call Liberal Churchmen. 


Sessions Gourt, on Friday, ejectment procéedings| his appointment, which took 

were brought against seven tevants on a property at to the late Lord Pulmerston. He 
Ballyclure, . by Mr. Graham in the Landed | native of ; 
Estates Court for 6,000/. The tenants, who had been | Grammar School, 


in occupation for many years—some of them, it was 
stated, for forty Mate notice of claim for 


compensation amounti 
te to 


when and i | 
the burdens of an 


lodged in court pending the result. 
i aes that the 21st section referred 

ich the amount of compensation had been decided 
by the court.’ ms | 


| | Greek Testament, the first portion of which appeared 
AN EXTRAORDINARY ROBBERY. | iv 1841, and the whole completed just ten years ago. 


, ‘ Marked by ripe scholarship and much research, it has 
An extraordinary jewellery robbery has been NUN number at editions. The Dean was 


committed at the West-end. On Thursday | g 
afternoon a well-dressed man alighted from — aida duh. dannen. 


a bansom cab at the shop of Mesers. Lon-] Pr. Alford's rise in the Ohurch was not a rapid 


for eloquence 
don and Ryder, jewellers and goldemiths in N a ‘ h 
Bond street, one n one. At the age of twenty-three he was given the power; he retained the calm, 15 


pres-ive stylo 
7 ied u : 

neskiouss anil riage, atuting that be hed-letalp come, curacy of Ampton, in Suffolk, and two years aſter- | of the Old School, and — 5 | weight of bs 
into possession of some property, and was about to wold, in I. eighteen | 
expend 6,000/. in jewellery. On leaving the shop he and in 1853 he took the ministry of Quebec 
requested that a number of the articles he had ‘ where his reputation as a preacher invariably 
examined might be sent to his house, No 4, Upper | attracted crowded congregations. Upon the death of 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, at half-past five | Dean Lyall, in 1857, Mr. Alford was appointed by 
o’clock, in order that they might be shown to 8 | Lord Palmerston to the vacant deanery of Canter- 
lady. He gave the name of Mark Tyrrell. Diamonds | bury, and soon afterwards the degree of Doctor of 
of the value together of between 5,000“. and 6,000/. | Di 
were taken by an assistant to the address stated, 
who, explaining that his eervant was absect for the | summer of 1868, h n Mr. 
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Literature. 


ABBOTT'S BIBLE LESSONS.” 


Mr, Abbott hae esraed very high distinction 
as a teacher, and the specimen of his work which 
is before us in a volume of Bible Lessons,” 
which he has given in the City of London 
School, furnishes evidence that his reputation is 
well deserved. We are not particularly pleased 
with the form which he has adopted in givin 
us a series of dialogues between the teacher an 
the pupil, but if these represent, as we judge 
from the preface, the difliculties which were 
brought out in the class, and thus give us an 
idea of the actual teaching, the objection to it 
vanishes, and, in fact, the book acquires addi- 
tional interest as exhibiting the sort of ques- 
tions which suggest themselves to intelligent 
2 The teaching was given to the two 

ighest classes, and the design of Mr. Abbott was 
to give those who are prepared for this advanced 
kind of instruction a correct idea of the spirit 
of the Bible. He has found, what nambers 
have found besides, great ignorance as to the 
meaning on the part even of educated 
men who have had the ordinary kind of Biblical 
teaching, and as the result of this ignorance, 
first noglect, and then disbelief. Had the book 
been better understood, he believes it would 
have been more valued; the difficulties sug- 
gested — sceptical thinkers would have been 
more fairly met, and unbelief would not have 
been able to 
It is in the 


boast of so many victims, 
hope of strengthening the 
faith of his pupils as well as of in- 
creasing their knowledge that ho has sought 
to educate them in an intelligent conception of 
the character and design of the Bible. To the 
mere framework to which so much attention is 
often given, to the names, dates, and incidents 
of the history, and on which the memory of the 
pupil is often exercised with little profit he 
attaches very small importance. His aim has 
been to develope the spirit of the Bible, and 
especially to dwell upon the “ truths that bear 
„ more directly upon the gradual development 
“of Divine revelation and human morality, by 
„ which the Supreme Being is shown to us in the 
„Bible as training, guiding. rewarding, punish- 
“ing, and jadging nations and individuals, that 
% He may bring the.n nearer to Himself, teach- 
“ing them — — line, and * upon 
“precept, until they were ared for that 
4% complete Revelation of God ae § Father which 
“ig given in Christ Jesus our Lord.“ Tuia is 
ign carried out through the whole, and it 
teady adherence to it that lends no only 
„ but freshness to the book. Of the 

ordinary style of Bible Lessons” devoted tothe 
elucidation of the text, the grouping of facts so 
as to illustrate the history, the enforcement of 
moral lessons drawn m the particular 
narratives, we have a great variety. Mr. 
Abbott has broken ground in a new direction, 
and has here given a view of the educational 
* — employed by God towards the world. 
not less 


is the s 
eons 


idea is excellent, the working out of it is 
striking. Others beside schoolboys 
will find much that is suggestive, that gives 
fresh views ot the unity of Scripture, that throws 
unexpected light on various facts both of the 
story and the record in these lessons. Mr. 
Abbott evidently discharges his duty in no per- 
1 His soul is thrown into his 
work; he has made the Bible the subject of 
— and careful study; it is to him a living 
, and his aim has been to make it the seme 
to his — and to lead them to find ia it the 
t 5 power which he has gained from it 
The book, however, has a peculiar interest 
belonging to it from the prominence piven in 
the educational discussion to the City of London 
School, as giving the best practical illustration 
of unsectarian religious instruction ; and, looked 
at in this light, — lessons deserve special 
examination. The British Quarterly considers 
that they demonstrate ‘ how ticable it is 
“to give to pupils the very highest form of re- 
“ligious teaching, without any ecclesiastical, or 
“even dogmatic, sectarianism.” In the esti- 
mate of ‘the character of the lessons we fully 
. In their appreciation of the spirit of 
2 and in the power of developing it so 
as to attract’ and interest the thoughtful pupil 
there is no book with which we are acquain 
that is to be compared with them. No doubt 
ire a considerable amount of prelimi- 
nary culture in order properly to enter into 
them, but it was just for minds that have had 
this training that such a book was most required, 
and we heartily thank Mr. Abbott for sup;lying 
such a desideratum. We acknowledge, too, the 
absence of ecclesiastical sectarianism; but, as to 


® Bible Lessons. By the Rev. Epwin A. Apsorr. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


| * dogmatic” sectarianism, we cannot yield so 
ready an asrent. Indeed, when we find the 
British Quarterly saying that “he must be an 
“ ingenious fanatic indeed who, with the Bible 
“alone in his hand, can do much in sectarian 
„teaching.“ we feel that we require a new 
definition of terms. 


We hold that with the Bible alone we could 
teach the doctrine of our Lord’s D.vinity and of 
His atonement. We go further, and say, that 
there is not a doctrine we value that we could 
not teach from the same source. Our difficult 
is to understand how ey one could teac 
dogma” out of the Bible without teaching 
sectarianism. At the first stage the questions 
between Tricitarians and Unitarians present 
themselves, and whichever view one takes is 
sectarian, that is, a view in which all religious 
thinkera do not agree. Me. Abbott himself 
would hardly profess to have steered clear of 
all sectarianism, that ia, of all controverted 
religious teaching. What he has done is to 
“abstain from anything that may injure the 
“feelings or insidiously change the peculiar 
“ denominational opinions of any of his Chris- 
“tian pupils,” and in this he has to a large 
extent succeeded. But it is hardly possible togive 
particular views of theology without touching 
upon denominational opinions,” and we fail to 
see how any man can teach theology without 
thus setting forth views of his own to which 
others are opposed. Even as regards “ deno- 
„ minational opiniona,” we are inclined to think 
that Unitarians would complain that Mr. 
Abbott has come across theirs; and as to his 
view of Christ and His work, thouzh it is set 
forth with great beauty, much eatholicity of 
feeling, and a desire to avoid wounding any 
prejudice, we cannot suppose that all Christians 
would aceept it as complete and satisfactory. 
We do not at all blame him for this. Our only 
point is, that if this be an example of unsectarian 
religious teaching, it is what the S:ate cannot 
give with perfect fairness t all classes of 
the community. Asan illustration of the way 
in which the children of Churchmen and of 
what are regarded as orthodox Nonconformists 
may be taught together without the prejudices 
of either party being wounded, it is admirable. 
But a nation includes other classes bosides 
these. They may reasonably object even to 
teaching of the character we find here being 
given ‘in achools aided by the State. Mr. 
Abbott thinks that to take away ſrom the 
achoolmaster the privilege of using the Bible 
in thie way, would be to lower the tone of the 
profession. But that is a small evil compared 
with the injustice done on the other side of 
taxing men to pay for religious teaching of 
which they do not approve. Mr. Abbott's 
lessons are as Catholic as we think any “ Bible 
„lessons could be made, but if he were to 
ask a Roman Catholic priest, or a Unitarian, or, 
onthe other side, sume rigid adherent of the 
old theology, his views in regard to them, he 
will better understand the difficulty in the way 
of conceding the liberty he asks fur the master 
in a national school. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Secular Annotations on Scripture Tevts. By Francis 
Jacox. (Hodder and Stought.n) Thie book may 
have been compited from ao Iudex Rerum, intelligently 
kept. Mr. Jacox convects a particular text of Scripture, 
and the sabject which it illustrates with extracts from 
well-known authors bearing upon the same subject. This 
method projuces sometimes a happy result, but we 
could point to instances in which the annotations obscure 
rather than elucidate the real spiritual meaving and 
significance of the selected text. One feels it rather a 
“let down,” for instance, to come from the over- 
shadowing cloud on the’ Mount of Transfiguration to 
the well-known description by Gibbou of the 
completion of his task in bis summer-house at 
Lausanne. But this is an extreme instance of the 
tendency. of the seculur anuotations here employed. 
The aim of the writer is no doubt to show the harmony 
of the truths of revelation with human observation and 
experience. It is, perhaps, a necessary result of the 
free use of such rich and varied material as Mr. Jacox 
seems to have stored up that the book should be enter- 
taining and suggestive rather than spiritually helpful. 
The Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Avpeat Baagnas. (Blackie aud Son.) 
Mr. Barnes, whose death was recorded in the papers last 
week, has been a most painstaking commentator, and 
there can be little doubt that he prepared this course of 
lectures under the conviction that the description of 
evidence which they bring to the support of revealed re- 
ligion was that which the present age especially demands. 
The tuhject is treated with great conscientiousness, and 
the lamented author makes frequent reference to the 
works of modern Rationalists; but in our judgment he 
has been more just in stating the arguments of the 
opponents of Christianity than sucoessfal in refuting 
them. Under each of the several heads into which the 


volume is divided, it would be easy to point to more than 


one work of Eoglish origin far surpassing this of the 
enerable American auchor. We can hardly suppose 
that it will be widely or permanently read by those 
atudents in the British universities and seniaaries to 
whom it is dedicated. 
We Girls, by Mrs. Watney, Author of “The 
* Giyworthys,” “ Hitherto,” &. (Sampson Low and 
Marston)—scarcely needs any other recomnendation 
than the aathor’s name. It should be remarked, 
however, that this is not, properly speaking, a novel. 
It is simply a reproduction, in so many ch ipters, of the 
every-day life of a family of girls in a New England 
village; usaeventfal enough, bat for the ever fresh 
interest imparted to it by the play of chiracter. The 
Holabirds bave very distinct and diverse but not 
inharmonious mental and moral characteristics; and 
the web of domestic adventara which is woven by these 
girls and their companions, consisting of smart sallies 
of conversition, girlish frolies, occasional o »nfederacies 
for practically usefal ends, bold strokes of anti-conven- 
tionalism, involving the discomfi'uare of the timid slaves 
of fashion and propriety—all this, which is the stap'e of 
the book, renders it a most entertaining aud withal 
profituble and invigorating book for young ladies.“ 


MAGAZINES (Continued). 


The Fortnight’y for the present month contains two 
articles which are the outcome of the war—one by 
Professor Von Sybel and the other by Karl Blind. The 
former, entitled the “German Empire,” is written at 
6 the instance of several English friends, with the view 
of showing what, advantages to European civilisation are 
to be expected from the present German unification 
achieved at the cost of French depression.” The gist 
of the article is, that, if France had won in the present 
struggle, then the influence of despotism, luxury, and 
priestism would have been in the ascendant; which 
would, of course, have been a calamity for mankind. 
Or else it would have been a Gambetta triumph, in 
which caso it would have been terroris:n — “the 
‘terrorism of 1793 ""—which would have been upper- 
moat in Europe—none the less a calamity for mankind. 
% Whoever,” saya the Professor, belongs neither to 
*‘ the Blacks nor-to the Reds,’ may congratulate him- 
1 lf that hitherto victory has crowned the arms of 
Germ iny, and shoul! hope that a glorious pen will 
% gonsolidate the German Empire.” He then combats 
the no‘ion that the German nation, so consolidated, is 
likely to be an aggressive power, by stating that the 
“military power rests chiefly on an intellectual basis, 
* on the personal service of all the educated iahabitants.“ 
If the Professor may be taken as a sample of the whole 
Germ in people, then, indeed, England and Europe may 
rejoice in her present triumph aod consequent anifica: 
tion, at the expense of the temporary depression of 
France. We wish it may be so. The other article is written 
from a Republican standpoiat by Karl Blind, and is eu- 
titled the “ Result of French Desigus upon Germany.” 
He writes chiefly of the Republican seutiment iu France, 
aud complains that even bis political brethren there 
have all been bitten with the Rhine province mania. 
He anticipates, however, that German unification will 
have the effect of steadying the French movement of 
progress, by dispelling the idea that Germany “is no 
“longer the field on which glorious expeditions may be 
te safely projected whenever home aff urs require some 
‘‘veot.” Bat how about the hunger for Alsace and 
Lorraine ? we cannot help asking. He then goes on to 
review the history of the French revolutions, aud com- 
bats the claim to any “ revolutionary leadership.” He 
considers “the Empire” a- temporary makeshift, de- 
signed by · aud - by to give way to a real Federal R +public 
of the various members of the Empire. There are also 
two literary articles—ove by Leslie Stephen, on the 
4% Novels of Balzac,” which is a very able critique on the 
merits aud demerits of that unique French novelist, . 
and the other by Mr. Rossetti, on “ Shelley in 1812-13,” 
together with an unpriuted poem, entitled, the Devil’s 
% Walk.” M. Rossetti was informe) by a friend of the 
existence in tae Record Office of some papers of consider - 
siderable interest reliting to Shelley, and, having 
searched and found them, gives us here a most ioterest- 
ing account of their contents. They consist of some 
documents sent by the Towa Clerk of Barnstaple to 
Lord Sidmouth, relating to the fact that a strange 
gentleman had been distributing great quantities of 
seditious papers, and even floating them out to sea in 
bottles and wooden bores lined with wax and resin, with 
a little flag on the top. Also a memorandam of the 
Postmaster of Barastaple, one Richard Jones, ia refer. 
ence to the great correspondence of Mr. Shelley and the 
like, The paper contains a copy of Shelley’s ‘* Declara- 
4 tion of Rights’’—a document of mach interest ia 
these times of growicg Republicanism, and containing 
much deep political insight and broad and lofty moral 
conception. The poem is published in full length. It 
is curious, and a very severe satire, but contaius little 
biut of Shelley’s after renown a8 a poet. Au article by 
Mr. Fawcett, M. P., on the subject, To what extent is 
England Prosperous?” strikes us as singularly below 
the mark. It is a queraloos enumeration of those de- 
feote of our civilisation which everybody is talking about 
every day, without any attempt at philosophical analysis, 
or any shadow of reasoning upon them. He denies that 
the reviving of several branches of trade, and a steady 


insrease of our revenue from the excise, is any sign of 
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great prosperity, as long as London has 150, 000 paupers, 
and the whole country a million of the same, He denies 
that Lancashire and the cotton trade are 
because the cotton lords are wealthy and the hands well 
paid, as long as these same bands are so improvident 
that they don’t lay by an annual sam as a retiring pen- 
sion. If Goverament, instead of assisting people 
to emigrate, would do something to help the 
paupers, he thinks we should be prosperous. He 
condemas the Poor Law out and out, because it helps 
the most improvident class and the most vicious, b, 
helping them wholly whilst refusing belp to such as 
might have saved enough to buy an annnity of 5s. a 
week, and only wanted a little more to make them able 
to support life with some show of comfort. Afterwards, 
with characteristic inconsistency, he urges the entire 
abolition of the system of outdoor relief. France in 
“1870” is a longish poem by George Meredith, well 
worth reading, if the reader won't bother himself too 
much to make out the sense in some places. We pro- 
test against the modern habit of tying the Queen’s 
English into utterly disentangleable koots, and calling 
it poetry. There is an amount of ellipse and of syntac- 
tical dislocation, which is a necessity and is allowable 
in verse. But there is an amount of it which is intoler- 
able, and we are sorry to say there is not a little of it 
in this poem. On the otber hand, there are passages of 
great beauty and nobleness. The poem itself is a 
lament over fallen France. Hero are one or two stanzas 
which will indicate sufficiently the nature of the whole :— 


ty, 


% Ever iovokivg fire from Henven, the fire 
Has seized her, unconsumabdle but framed 
For all the ecstasies of suffering dire. 
Mother of pride—ber sanctuary shamed ; 

Mother of delicacy, and made a mark 
For outrage ; mother of laxary, stript stark; 
Mother of heroes, bondsmen. . . . 
Mother of bonovr, and dishonoured mother 
Of glory, abe condemned to crown with bays 
Her victor, and be fountain of his praise.” 


For strength she yearns— 
For strength, her idol once, too long her toy. 
So strength is of the virtues born ; 
Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 
Strength is not won by miracle nor rape ; 
It is the offspring of the modest year 
The gift of gon to son through those sound laws 
Which we name God's, which are the righteous 


cause— 
The a of man and manhood’s ministers. 


And now bid hope that Heav’n will intercede 
To violate ite laws in her sore need, 

She would find comfort ia their opiates. 
Mother of Reason! Oan she cheat the Fates ? 


She — sword for centuries; in a day 
It sli er, like a stream cut from its source, 
She struck a nd and tried to pray, 
Olamoured of treachery, and had recourse 

To drunken outcries in her dream, that force 
Needed but to hear her shouting to 

Of crested bounty shed grassful node 
Travecendant in her foundries, arts, and looms 
Had France to fear the vengeance of the Gods? 
Now is she in the vultures grasp of power, 

The barlot sister of the man sublime, 
Prome she, tho’ vanquished, will not cower. 
Offending Heaven, sbe grovelled in the slime; 
Offending man, she aimed beyond her time; 
Offending earth, her pride was like a tower. 


She shell rice worthier of her prototype, 
abasement deep; the pain that runs 


They, like circle-strewn, soaked autumn leaves 
Which 


From many streams now 

No more divided, France shall rise a 

b 

w 

A bunter bunting down the beast in mah: 

That till the chasing out of its last vice 

The flesh was fashioned but for sacrifice. 

‘Cast hence, the slave’s delights, the wauton’s lures 

O France! and of thy folly pay full price ; 

The limitary nature that immures 

A spirit dulled in clay, sball break as thrice 

It bas broken on a night of blood and tears 

To give thy Ghoct fiee breath, and joy thy peers.” 
Lady Amberley contributes a lady’s article on the 
claims of women. We say a lady's article, for some- 
bow or other we fancy that ber ladysbhip wishes to make 
out that if women have votes, all their present misfor- 
tunes and wrongs will disappear. As frequently 
happens, when ladies begin to reason, the connection 
between promise and conclusign is misty to the mascu- 
line mind. The article, hoover, is well written, and 
we entirely agree with most, if not all, of her ladyship’s 
conclusions. 

The number closes with a small passage at arms be- 
tween Mr. F. Seebohm and e writer in the West- 
minster about land tenure iu England. The re- 
viewer advocates that Government should buy up all 
the land in the country, avd re-let it in small boldings, 
so that “the people may returo to the land.” Mr. 
Seebohm points out several fatul objections to the 
scheme as thus propounded. We wonder he omilted 
to make more use of the argument to be drawn from 
“capital.” That the State ought to ho'd the land for 


the benefit of the people is a doctrine to which we 


to eonquer ? The eic plumes 


quite another matter. 

The British Quarterly Review for January (Hodder 

and Stoughton) contains some remarkably original 

articles. Amongst the most interesting of these is the 

first, oa the American press, which is written with a 

good deal of knowledge and discrimination. We are 

glad to see that the writer knows that there are good 

as well as bad journals in America, and that the latter 

are not representative of the whole class. On the con- 
trary, he considers it to be a subject of sincere congrata- 

lation that the influence of the press has been so 
“ uniformly exercised on the side of public safety and 
* good morals.” Some differences between the press of 
Eagland and America are noted, but one is omitted. 

We refer to the enormons circulation and influence of 
the “ religious newspapers of the United States. The 

fact is that reading of all kinds, and the reading of re- 
ligions works especially, is more widely extended in the 
States than it is likely to ‘be in England for another 
quarter of a century. The article on “ International 
“ Coinage ” will not interest many, but it appears to be 
written by some one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
his sabject—whioh is not the case with ourselves. The 
% Malmesbury Papers give occasion for a light gossip- 
ing paper full of anecdote, and the Explorations in 
„ Palestine” are dealt with by a peculiarly competent 
hand. We have often expressed our opinion as to the 
interest and importance of the exploration move 
ment, and if we had had any doubt upon the 
subject, it would have been removed, by this article. It 
must be remembered, however, that the work bas, as 
yet, only commenced. Years of labour and thousands 
of pounds are needed before it can be completed. 
u Karly Sieges of Paris is learned and apropos to the 
time. It gives hope enough that France will quickly rise 
from het present state. We have dealt with the article 


column. One on The Greek New Testament of Dr. 


meagreness, but it i, nevertheless, a generous tribute to 
the invaluable labours of this great and laborious scholar. 
The article on the war of 1870, in continuation of one 
upon the same subject in the last number, although 
written with information, is not entirely to our taste. 
Pains, however, are taken to group the leading facts 
with care and accuracy. Oase of the best and most 
interesting features in the British Quarterly, is the 
review of books under the head of “ Contemparary 
Literature. This is uougually extensive in the pre- 
sent number. We always read these notices with the 
keenest relish. We notice that Mr. West has inserted at 
the end A the present namber a reply to the reviewer's 
criticism of last October upon bis edition of Leighton. 
Mr. West’s reply disposes of a few of the critic's de- 


detracts more than ever from the real value of his own 
work, and the reply is disfigured by abusive and threaten- 


ing language. Me. West more than hints at legal pro- 
ceedings. Pooh! 


Miscellaneous. 


1 — 


Joux OnossLur anD Sons, Limirep, have just issued 
their report, recommending a dividend for the past 
half-year of fifteen shilliogs per share. With the 
amouut previously paid, this makes the dividend for 
the year equal to fifteen per cent. 

Beprorpy AND Nortuampton Rattway.— We 
draw attention to the prospectus of this new and 
important branch line of railway appearing in our 
advertisement columns. The t subscription 
offered is for 15,000 deferred of 10/. each in 
certificates of ten Shares. The price of issue is 
827. 108. per certificate, and the interest at 6 per cent. 
will yield to the investor 6/. 3s. per cent. per annum. 

ReLeass or FEnian 4 em —On Saturday 
afternoon nine more the Fenian 
prisoners sailed from Liverpool, on board the Canard 
steamer Russia, for New York. There was no de- 


Portland and Woking, selected his own travelling 
and winter outfit—every man being supplied with a 
first-rate “kit” and 51. as pooket- money. The 
prisoners received further presents at Queenstown 
from the Amnesty Committee. 


pitals at Hampstead are full, the managers bave 
commenced the erection of other boildiogs of a 


on the “Established Church in Wales,” in another 


s Tregelles is meagre almost to the last degree of 


cidedly trenchant remarks, bat, at the same time, it 


on 
SMI. Pox 1m run Metnoroiis.—A circular to the 


— — 
heartily assent. l holdings and ten-acre farms is on the following day. Their contents will then be 


copied into tabulated, and a summary made 
and published about the beginning of June. The 
religious element is left out entirely in the House- 


— Schedale for — age N N 
ir W. Mansfield 8 ing on Arm 
at the * ae Scottiah 


Volanteers. Hecharacterised the conflict of interests 
existing between the line, the volunteers, and the 
militia as fatal and rainous, and called for the sweep- 
ing away of all such divisions. He was in favour of 
service in the militia, without respect to 
rank or position. As it is understood that the advice 


in. Chief. 

Rorvat Gatiery or ILL VaTAATIox.— Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed’s Eatertainment.—A new entertain- 
ment, with a novel title, is to be produced on 
Monday, the 23rd instant. It is called “A Sensa- 
tion Novel”; and the characters and combination of 
incidents ia this class of literature have been ably 
satirised, we hear, by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the author. 
The Masical Notes are by Mr. German Reed ; the 
“ Vignettes” by Mr. and Mrs. Reed, Miss Fanny 
Holland, Mr. Corney Grain, and Mr, Arthar Ceoil ; 
and the Frontispiece” is by Mr. John O Connor. 
The clever entertainment of “ Ages Ago,” which bas 
run more than 350 nights, will he finally withdrawa 
next Saturday, the 2let instant. 

REPRESENTATION or Dunnak.— Mr. Davison, the 
Jadge-Advocate-General, was re-elected on Satur- 
day for Durham, without opposition, He met with 
a very cordial reception. In the course of his speech 
he defended the foreign policy of the Government, 
and denouseed the projects for armed intervention 
in the continental war, fur which some persons bave 
thoughtlessly clamoured, but insisted on the ob- 
servance of a dignified neatrelity.' The bon. gentle - 
man said he believed the feeling of the couutry was 
iu favour of peace, and that the confidence of the 
nation in Her Majesty's Ministers was as firm and 
unshaken as it was io 1868. Sir H. Williamson, 
M.P., and Mr. Dodds, M.P., also addressed the 
assembly. : 

Aux Reroru.—A crowded and enthusiast io 
meeting was held in tha Birmingham Town Hall on 
Monday night, under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Liberal Association, to discuss the question of army 
reform. Mr. J. 8. Wright, the President of the 
Liberal Association, was in the chair, aud 
those who attended were Mr. Trevelyan, M.P., Mr. 
Aaberon Herbert, M. P., Mr. Muntz, M. P., Me. 
Dison, M. P., and Mr. Lea, M. P. Mr. Trevelyan, in 
an address lasting one hour, set forth the evils of the 
present army system, severely criticising the Horse 
Guards, and ding as a preliminary to any 
reform the dismissal of the Duke of Cam Mr. 
Councillor Harris moved, and the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, M. P., seconded, the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously :— That there is 


A meeting in favour of woman suffrage 


Edinburgh on Thursday. Mr. John Stuart Mm 
who was one of the speskers, in the course of b 
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Give women the same rights as men, and the same ob- 
ligations would follow. Another reason for conferrin 


the franchise . 
amount of brain power and practical business talent 
which she possessed, but which ran to waste for 
want of an outlet into those great fields of public 
0 very much 

the franchise 

of society, 

A general 

was held 


relate 


i 
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Mn. Monestu at — Postmaster- | allades to the evils occasioned among boys and 


legiskation on the land and Church questions, and 
anticipated a speedy extinction of the old feuds 
which keep Ireland weak and divided. He went on 
to gay that he entirely and absolutely sympathised 
with his co-religionists in the Papal question, and had 
done his best to recommend their view to thie Go- 
, veroment; bat it should be recollected, this was not 


all canse of | 
‘in Ireland. In conclusion, Mr. Monsell indi- 

cated that the education and railway questions 

would be dealt with next session. 


resign his 

Lecture Hell at Greenwich on Monday night. 
mission was by tickets gratuitously distributed. 
among persone presumed to be favourable to the 
of the promoters; but a very considerable 
opponents had found their way into tho hall. 
part of the amphi- 
of rope from the 
order to prevent any ugly rush. ‘There 

ot more than : 


n, who accused their member of driving away 
hundrede of families from the borough, and of 
attempting to destroy the constitution of the country 
by Badicalism. Mr. M’Clure then moved a resolution, 

This was 


| Pace and Sarah 
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Opgeation oF run Hapirvuab 
1 l Meraoro.is.—The report of 
Jones, M. A., ordinary of the gaol 
just been 1 and it contains me 
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Habitual Criminals Act, and the evits which he con- | 


siders to be ocousioned by the means: at present. 
adopted for the surveillance of criminals afcer their 
discharge from onstody. The ordinary e: In 
my cages the actual punish nent of a cri 
mt alarm, if he ployment, 


- | aoticeable words: —“ I would insoribe this work 


united together while the train was travelling at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. The motion of the 
oars rendered it difficult for the bride and bridegroom | % 


-) witnessing the wedding. 


water at freezing-poiot im, that the exhaustion followe 
| nervous shock, due to the cold, and quick | 


| girle 
by reading the cheap sensational literature. 
javeniles, and states that it is a fruitfal spurce. of 
crime, y among young girls, and he says he 
kuows of many instances in which girls under fifteen 
years of age, in consequence of the suggestions oon- 
tained in the literatare in question, have adopted a 
course of crime, and induced other girls younger 
than themselves, to follow their bad example: The 
ordinary, in the course of his report, expresses: a 
favon nion of the new Education Act, and saya 
he considers it likely, if strictly oarried out, to be of 
great benefit iu improving the condition of the Arabs 
of the metropolis. : 


Glennings. 
— 
Two noble lords. figured in the Court of Bank- 
ruptoy on Thursday, the Earl of Winchilsea and the 
Earl of Orkuey. 


Wasbi 
ridiug wi 


Irving related that he was once 
Tom Moore in the streets of Paris, when 
the coach went suddenly into a deep rut, 
out of which it came with sucha jolt es to send their 
heads againet the roof. By ! I’ve got it,” 
cried Moore, hie hande with : 
“Gut what?” asked Irving. Why,” the 
post, that word I've been hunting fur for six weeks 
to complete my last song, That rascally driver has 


jolted it out of me,” | 


Abba Insutr ro Insuny.—It is stated that 
some of the collectors of tazes at Exeter have heen 
making their rounds in the city, applying to the 
ratepayers for Christmas - Doras. 

Tux Goosz wirn Gotpen Dees. — 0 
week the wife of a journeyman carpenter, in the 
London-road, Southwark, purchased a goose for her 
fuinily at a moderate price per pound, and, on exa- 
mining the inside, fortunately discovered secreted two | 
sovereigns of the reign of William IV.—no doabt | 
intended asa country giftto some party anknown to 
the purchaser. 

Mr. Disragii’s ComeLiaent TO His Wirs.— Ia a 
new edition of one of his works, the ex-Premier dedi- 
cates it to Viscountess Beaconsfield in the following 
to 
one whose noble spirit and gentle nature can prompt 
her to sympathise with the suffering ; to one whose | 
sweet voice has often encouraged, aud whose taste 


and jadgmeut have ever guided its pages; the most |: 
severe of critics, but —a perfect wife.”— Morning! |'Other De 


Paper. | 
3 on a RAUROAD.— We learn from the Bills 
beginning 
* Olark | 


Des Moines Register that one day in the 
of last month among the passengers on 
Livingston’s down train on the Valley-road” were ad 
affectionate couple who bad pl | 
one another for life. The preliminaries had been 
arranged previous to their upon their 
brijal tour; but, just for the novelty of the thing” 


they decided to have the ceremony performed while 


oo the train. 


Having secured the services of 
the necessary 


at Manroa, they were 


to maintain their equilibriam during the service ; 
bat by holding on to each other this difficulty was 
overcome. The names of the pai 


performed: by J. W. Hoonald, justice of the peace. 
The other passengers were. much interested at 


Tus Puswomena or DaatH BY Dawa 4 


Comp.—The phesomens.of death bg drowning and 
er of Dr. Riehardenn's-experi- | delicious old malios 


lctare ow Tuesday. He 


for | human 


edged themselves to | 


are Madison 
he ceremony was 


— ͤ— 


interfered with 
happiness, and wear in its stead a wideawake 
or “)billyoook.” No man will be so deserving of 
.Sdimiration as he who first has the courage to “ throw 
is hat in the ring,” and fight with the prejadices 
which exist in favour of this uncomfortable append- 
age. the hat is fairly gone, probably the. 
troasers will follow, and knickerbookers and gaiters, 
or some other moro fitted than trousers for 
muddy streets, will take their place. A great revo- 
}Iution is also urgently required in what is called 
“evening dress, for both men and women. Some 
oostame, perhaps, will one day be discovered en- 
abling the wearer to be independent of cabs and car- 
riages. Society will really never be comfortable 
until people can walk to it. Ladies ought to be able 
to walk to their balls and parties through orderly 
streets clothed in long wrappers something like 
| those which have covered the divine form of man this. 
winter, wearing o and, it need be, carrying 
umbrellas over their heads. If Her Majesty would 
hold one drawing-room, to which everybody was ro- 
quested to walk in decent clothing, not only would 
the street traffic bo wonderfally relieved, but a great 
‘boon would be bestowed on society in general. Nor 
would the t dreasmakiog interests suffer in 


' gnoomfortable hat which has s0 long 


1 earlity.—P. l Mall Gazette. 
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}NOTICE,—~—Al announcements intended for this 


n must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage-stamps. 


Births, Martingen, and Beaths. 


MILLARD.—Jan. 18, at Huntingdon, the wife of the Rev. 
J. H. Millard, B. A, of a daughter, who died the sam: day. 
—— — —— ly oe ae 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(Brom Weduestay'’s @asette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act Th and sth Victoria, cap, 82, 
kor the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 11. 


aun DEPARTMENT, 
Sotes issued .... £86,144, 8 Debt 411, 013. 100 


Securities .. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Ballion 21,446,980 


— eee 
922 ties ... 16,720,507 
12,487, 160 

721,172 


£41, 000,588 


Jan 13, 171. Geo. Fonnes, Chief ene 


Hot Lo a UintMent.—There can be little safety for 
sufferers who t inffemma’ion and ulcerations te oon 
tinue their oourse in the vain bop: of their self ameadment, 
such carelessness will certaialy leal to ent if ic 


y 
ied as dire ted in its accompanying covering. 
m necse, or sick visitor, by te attentive stu 
war's inetrastious,” can frequeatly arrest out? 
they have assalle i the constitution aad bo- 
come viralent or chronis. | : 


ont ing e 

Farringdon - atreet, and all respectable 
in patent medivines, in bottles, at ie Ios, 
od., „ Ask for Brel % (Or. Bateman’s) ps, 
and observe names aad address'(95, Parringd n · str et), af zed 
to each bottle. 


Kinanaw’s Li Waist. — This co'ebrated and most 


showed, amongst other experiments). that fish which | "iu. 


would be presumed to be dead from what he called }: 
* glacial. 


n“ were easily recoverable. Hie view 
as to the suddenness of the collapse of the body in 


laborious experimental 
Reronys in Dasss.—One of the most interesting 
circamstances in connection with the present event- 


Aan corn were u 
week's prices. Of ont tale 
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A sales slowly ad the rates of Muaday 
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UBSCRIPTION | fot 16,00 DEFERRED: 


SHARES of £10 each, in 1,560 Certificates of 10 Shares 

— 9 to £100 Stock each Certificate, of the BELFORD 

end AMPTON RAILWAY, being the balance of the 

20,000 of the Company, 5,000 of such Shares 

having been appr. ted to, taken up by, Applicants 
for the Shares of Company. 

. Certificate of 2100, equal to 

th a n nuum 

6 Se, i 


or 
The due and 


Investment in Consols, now standing in names of 
Trustees, of the amount necessary to pay the same, 


Corr or CreaT'Ficats of Investment m Consors, 


We hereby certif 1 £65,000 Consols have been invested, 
and are now standing in our names, for the payment of Inte- 
rest to the holders of the Deferred Half Ehares in the Bedford 
and Northampton Railway, in acoo:dance with the tei ma of 
the Proepectus for the issue of the said Shares. 


ed W. O. CURTIS, 
„ RICARDO, } Trustees. 
Dated, London, Iich January, 1871. 


Messrs, Barc'ay Brothers are authorised by Messrs. Edwin 
Clark, and Company, to receive applications for 
16,000 Deferred Half Shares of the Bedfoid and ortbampton 
Railway in 1,500 Certificates of 10 Shares each, being the 
balance of the 20,000 Deferred Half Shares of the Com 


shares, per per 

referred to, will accrue from the 1-t December. 1870, on the 
full amount of 2100 * Certificate (equal so £6 8s. per cent. 
per aunum after deducting discount on prepayment on the 
amounc invested), during the above period, the option is 
given of paving the whole of the instalments on allotment or 
on either of the undermentioned dates, in which case discount 
will be allowed in addition at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
apnuw on such — 1 

The interest will de payable half yearly, on let January 
and 3lst July in each year, at the Banking House of Messrs, 
Robarts, Lu Oo., No. 15, Lombard-street, London. 
The first payment of interest (accruing from Ist December 
Jast) will take place on 31st jnstant. 

The Price of the shares now offered is £82 10s. for each cer- 
tificate of 10 shares (equal to £10) stock), and payment will 
be accepted as follows: — 
£10 on each Certificate eubecribed, payable on application, 

* Allotment. 

4 17th Feb, 1871. 
50 17th March, 57 
50 17th April, „ 


29 
99 
9° 
29 
£82 10s. 

Reckoning the accrued interest fiom let December, 1870, and 
the discount on prepay ment of the instalments, the net cost of 
each certificate is reduced to £81 5s. ee 

agreements, inco in the Acts of Parlia- 
the Midland Railway pany is, on completion, to 

main manage, stock, and work the and N 
ampton way, and to pay over 50 per cent. of the divisable 


The Midland Railway receipts —— £88 per mile per 
week on the whole of ite system of 826 miles, and is constantly 
increasing year by year, and there is every reason for believing 
this line will be equal to the average of the Midland stem; 
but taking the traffic at only £50 per mile * this 

would give the Company a net receipt of £16,000 per annum; 
in which case, after pay the prior charges, there would be 
® surplus income of £10,650, or apwards of 6 per 7 
annum on the Deferred Half-shares, which will be equal to 

. pr annum interest, after deducting allowance 
m the price of 


in ty th 
2 


per cent, per 
annum on the full £100 per ceatificate during + ab mae By 2 
and as evidence of the ence which they entertain that 
jo Pie — will reach £50 per mile per week. which would 


earlier = when ite guarantee would take effect, 
In pursuance of this guarantee, £ 16,000 Vonsols—an amount 
s.mply sufficient to cover the amount of interest for the whole 
— have been invested, and are now standing, in accord- 
ance with the before-mentioned certificate, in the joint 


names of 
„O. Curtis, „ 16, Lombard street, London (Mesar 
™ Roberta * and Co., bankers) ; and ve a aki 

mead, near Maiden e ° 

° oon of tne Bedford and Northampton 

Trustees for Share- 


Railway). 
who have consented to act as * 


holders, aud will apply such amount thereof as may be ne- 
bessa y to ensure the punctual payment of the interest above 
referred to as it falls due. 

Provisional Certificates of 10 half shares each will be issued 
ine e for the bankers’ receipt. to be substituted, when 
fally up, for certificates of the Company, the shares 
bolas transferred iuto the name of each applicant, free 
ot all temp duty. 

The Share Capital of the Company is £400,000, in 20,000 
shares of £20 each, converted into :— 

Preferred Shares—20,000 halfshares, £10 each, 
bearing 5 per cent. per annum inoterest....... .. £200,900 
Shares—20,C0) half-ehares, £10 each ; the 


shares now offered for subscription being put 
thereof, to receive all surplus earnings after 5 
me cent, is paid to the Preferred Shares 
itb the usual borrowing powers, via: - £183,000 in 
tures or rent charges. 


200,000 
debea- 


* Aote of Parliament containing 
e Midland Railway „ can be 
Com also at the 
the Offices 


to 
o. 15, Lombard- 
ire Union 
Bank, Northam ester, .. Seore- 
tary of the N 2, Westminster Chambers, 


treet, : . Barcla 

Cushion-court, 4a — London, I.. 
rospoot uses may ° 

. London, January 13, 1571, 


: | spectuses on 


and other Examinations. 
ea Playground, Terms mo lerate. 


THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF que BEDFORD. 

AND NORTHAMPTON RAILWAY. f 

(Direct line fiom London to Northampton, vid Bedford and 
the * Railway). 


IRFCTORS. 
Colonel W. B. HIGGINS, Picts’ Hill, Bedford, Chairman. 
oe RICARDO, EA., Raymead, near Maidenhead, 

y rman 
J. Algernon Bastard, „ 69, Cadogan-place, 8 W. 
Colonel J. a eg Pall mall, ü W. 
Joseph Palmer, Esq , Olney, Bucks. 
ENGINEER. 


Charles Liddell, Esq., 24, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
EOLICITOR. — 
Charles Morgan, Esq., 15, 2 Jewry Chambers, E. O., London. 
ANKERS. 
Merers. Robarts, Lubbock, aud Co., No. 15, Lombard-street; 


on. 
The Northamptonshire Union Bank, Northam 
Szcretary —Howard Lankester, . 
 Qffices—2, Westminster tata Victoria-street, Z. W., 
a 


the ps Bedford —2 — — 89 eee red on 
an accompanying the prospestas—is incor porated under 
Acts of Parliament of 1865-6-7 and 1870. 

The line is twenty miles in leogth, aod is a continuation of 
the Midland Railway from to Northampton, thus 
completing a direct route from London to this important 
district by the Milan i Railway. 

The rising importance of Northam 
present a population of not less than 
admirable 


pg constructed as a Double Line, and, in 

accordance with the clause of the Agreement in Act of Parlia- 

ment, in all respecte equal to the Leicester and Hitohin Rail- 
* which is leased ob Midland Railway Company. 

he Shares of the Leicester and Hitchin Railway, with a 

guarantee by the Midland Railway Company of 4 per cent., 

3 at 492 per £100, which is equal to £115 at 5 per 


The price at which the Deferred Half-shares are now offered, 
viz., £82 108, per £100—or after accrued interest and discounts 
for prepayment are deducted, £81 5s. net— on the 
above basis, a very large margin for increased value, and as 
such this investment will commend itself to capitalists seek- 

a secure and improving English security. 
don, 12th January, 1871. 


The above is abridged from the full prospectus which, with 
forms of application, may be had of Mesers. Barclay Brothers, 
1, Cushion.court, Old Broad-street, London, II. C. 


Form OF APPLICATION, 
To be Retained by the Bankers. 
To Mes ra. Barclay Brothers, I, Cushion-court, Old Broad- 
street, E. O., London. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, 
and Co., Bankers, the sum of being £10 per Certi- 
ficate on my application for Certificates of 10 Deferred 
Half-shares of £10 each of the Bedford and Northampton 
Railway Company, I request you to have transferred to me 
that or any less number of the said Shares, and I hereby ag:ee 
to accept such transfer, and to pay the in respect of 
such Shares, according to the termsof the prospectus dated 
12th January, 1871. 


A 
Profe-sion (if any) 
Date ; 
li wor 
Addition to be signed by applicant ng to pay 
8 up the instalmente under discount ) 
It is my intention to pay up my Subscription in fall, on 
allutment, receiving discount for prepayment of the instal- 
ments. ' 


— (y— 


UBSCRIPTION for 15,000 DEFERRED 
SHARES of £10 each cf the BEDFORD and NORTH. 
Aue TON RAILWAY.—Notice is hereby Given, that the 
LISTS of APPLICATION for the above will be closed on 
Friday, the 20th for London. and on Saturday next, the 2lst 


try applications. 
R BARCLAY BROTHERS. 
1, Cushion court, Old Broad-street, London, Jan, 16, 1871. 


(PETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
ter~ ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, ESQ , B.A 
osname Fellow of University College, London. 7 
Second —~JAMES SHAW, ESQ., Peel Exhibitioner 
Mente nd Firat Classen One deet Bia. Bee 
mivation Queen's University, Irelaud. 

The object of this School is to furnish on moderate terms a 
sound liberal Education, both Classical and Commercial, 
with a Religious Training in harmony with the principles 
held by Evangelical Nonconforvuists. . 

Two additional Scholarships have lately been formed, value 
£30 and 286 per annum respectively, tenable for two years, 
Both of these will be competed for on the let February next. 
One of them is open to the public. For particulars apply to 

* ‘ 


ead Master. 
“—— of Nonconformiat Ministers are received on reduced 


terms. 
F rospectus, 4c., apply to the Head Master, or to the 
en, Bien ＋ Dickinson, Se. Newbridge, Wolverhampton, 
The COLLEGE will REOPEN 25th Jaxvary. 


pas VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Prinolpal— Mr. M. JACKSON. 


In this Establishment a first-class Education is given iu 
Englisb, Modern er, Classics, and Mathematics. The 
papile have taken tions in the Honour 

of the 


University — L at the Civil Service 
aoe Examioations. Fifty-three have 


passed the 
Local Examinations, nine with First, and Seventeen 
with Second-class Honours, 


The FIRST TERM of 1871 ‘will commence on January 17, 
Prospectuses, &., on application to the Principal. 
H EATHEIELD HOUSE ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE, 
between Poole and Bournemouth 
This Establishment, condu 


by Rev. WALTER GILL, 
aided by competent masters, will RE-OPEN (p v.) on Wo- 
NEsDAY, January 25tb. 


Terms moderate. References to parents of pupils. Pro- 


IDUCATION. — HAYES GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, HAYES, near UXBRIDGE. 


oes. 
MELVILLE RABAN, Head Master. 


prettiest Fa 


H EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 

LE(CKSTER. 

EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES: 
Compucrep By tax Mnem MIALL. 


French and Italian. 
German... 
Musio and Binging . 
Drawing and Painting i 
Dancing and Caliatheniocs 


Arithmetic . . u. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education. are t exclusively 
the Masters assigned tothem. The general — 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses. 

Terms forwarded on at plication. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEW, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIRE. 


Principalsa—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 

Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 


This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 
sional Men. f 

The house is large, airy, and well- situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 

The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Cbristian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


FIRST TERM, 1871, will commence Tnonspav, January 26. 


VicToRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; Piano, Sing 
pg, and Drawing taught by competent esters. 


Ten HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. | 

. Mrs. O. L. Batrour. 

Prof. Bentizey, King's Coll. 
. Mesers.Watxer & Winans. 
. JOHN BLocKuzy, Eeq 
Herr Lovis Disnxt. 


y + + a * 
Globes and Natural Science 
Music, Theory, &c. 
Harmonium, &0. 
Singing and Organ 
Drawing and Paintin 


0 R. 
Geology and Biblical Btudice 0 


Referees Parents of Pupils and Olergymen 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs, TODD. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — Novel 
and hona fide character Of the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. PROFESSOR PEPPER ON THE 
WAR, AND THE DESTRUCTIVE IMPLEMENTS USED 
THEREAT! MR, GEORGE GROSSMITH, Jun., gives the 
Tale, entitled THE YRULLOW DWABF, every 
vening ; Mr. SUCHET CHAMPION the same in the 
Mornings, with vocal Illustrations. Eogagement of the 
Original Warlock, Mr. J. BEAUMONT, for THE WORLD OF 
MAGIC, and his Curious Slack Rope Automation.—Enater- 
tainment by Mr. R. D. DAVIES, Premier Ventriloquist, en- 
titled THE FUNNIEST of FUNNY FvLKS! MADAME 
BOUSFIELD’S GRECIAN STATUARY ia White Marble 
The PRAEGER FAMILY.—New Ghost Entertainment.—A 
Machine-made Watch, and Christmas and Christmas Customs, 
by J. L. KING, Eeq., at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
Admission to the whole, One Shilling. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 

4 HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds 
from 18. 64. Plain fast or Tea, ls. 8d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

% We a e more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to find 
in London so quiet and comfortable-a domicile. We shall 
certainly higbly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.“ J. 
Roszrts, Bourne. 

% As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 
comfortable home I find when away from home. —- W. 
Harvey, Frome. : 

After visiting various places in land, I have come to 
consider Shiziey’s (in view of its comb the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
— hae a ag Hotel par excellence. J. K. Karcues, 

oron . 


FRSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Alderagate-street, 


Visitors to London will mert with a comfortable home at 
the above Ketablishment, which is pleasantly and centrally 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the General Fest Office 
and ove minute from the Alderegate-street station pf the 
Metropolitan Kailway. 

Terms 5s. day, including Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 
attendance, Private Sitting Rooms. 


Meg 0 OK E BAIN £8, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
, 106, Cheapside, E. O 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
Claims against Railway 2 other Public Companies prepared 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPBRTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &0. 


Money c bia ined on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


ONEY.—LOANS Granted, from £100 to 
Personal —— i ABeted with the WEST of 
ENGLAND INSURANOB Cu, (Established 1807).—Apply to 
J. CROCKER, Agency Superintendent, GAT : 
ON-TYNB. Agente wanted 


— | 


On GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Tamm Grass oF ALL Kinps. 

ELIBRS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 

Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms. 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad · street 


O HAND 


* anvany 18, £871. 
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BETIRE WHEAT | _FLOUE 


INFANTS. 
ENTIRE WHEAT. FLOUR (Chapman's Potent Prepared) 


Is acknowledged to be the most 
CBILDREN, ite BA... in 
development of 


OHILDEEN, 
= WHEAT FLOUR = Nene Prepares 


The continued use of. the Flour ie very e@eacione in- 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


after illness of all kinda 
dy-pepaia and liver complaint. 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR (CHiagman's Pant Prepared) 


Sold retail by Chemists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and Is, packets, and Ss, tins, 


Orlando Jones and Co., 5 atom dun ST, LONDON, 


INVENTOBS AND ZATENTEES OF Rice — THE STRONGEST AND PUREST MADE. 


(Chapman’s Patent Prepared) |’: 
ren 


nud · 


and nutritious — for 
y phosphates ensuring healthy 
the teeth and bony 2 


restoring strength 
and: is. mest: beneficial to seren from 


oz ERF 


(PATENTED). 
‘THESE WONDERFUL, CANDLES SOLD E 


Ad la, 34. per Jb. in all sizes, Wholesale (only) ot 


J. O. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


OZOKERIT 


ILMER and con D heehee 
N FURMITURD | in the United "xing. 
Berners- 


Sideboards, Pinner 
s 1 "he 81 and 32, 
very, a 
street, Oxforl-street, W. v. “i Plans taken and estimates given 
free of charge. 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


Price Lists au DRAWINGS FRES ON APPLICATION. 
F. BRABY & Oo., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


SAUCE —LEA ‘AED PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Jonnoisseura, ‘The only. Good Sance,” 
Improves the te, and abla dition. 
Unrivalled for piquancy. and favour, 
48K FOR LEA ABD PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATION®, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WSL, Lon, ad sold by 
all Dealers in — rid 


REAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA. 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled - 
JAMES EPPS and Co., Homoopatbic Chemists, London. 


N EVENING DRINK.—CACAOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall 
into powder, and this powder is Caroline Cac foine contains 
neither es gar nor any other admixture whatever. Cacivine 
makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm drinks, and is the 

moet desh able of for use in the later hours of the 
Cacdoine, by reason of the * me method by which the 011 
is removed, preset ves natural flavour of cacao nibs. 


JAMES BPPS and » Homeceorathic Chemiets, London. 4 


'RY’S OARAC A8 COCOA. 
The especial r ee flavour, and 
invigorating qualities, of thie new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Coons. 


'RY’S ‘CARACAS COCOA. 
“ No more delicious, 


refresh nouriab and wholesome beverage 
has ptm — ured,’’—Morning Post. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 


* Ae an agreeable invigorator, refresher 
and nourisher, it could not be too highiy recommended to 
the genera! oommunity.”—Civil Service Gazatte 


‘NE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 25 l. a pin’. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COM PAN T's EXTRACT of MEAT, 
requiring Baron the Inventor's, Signature on every 
jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


. gh Davies Tablet ie fam ed for its 
3 beneficial effect on the skin. 


— se eo BY 
J O. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candies. 
Sold by Chemicts, Oil and Italien Warehousemen and others, 
„Une n ober. See name on each tablet. 


er ANG BRONC HITS. — 


— ae the wee of “ DATURA TATULA.” 


in cases of Asthma and Chronic | 
** eo —— Medical „ The famenx | 


Journal of M 
cauge bo naneea, so that the most delicate lady min st use 
remedy. I have pever known an instance in wh 
was not obtained,”— Letter from Gen, 4 — 4 
garettes, 38 gma . 2 1, — — 
tes, ., Se, ab : 
boxes, 2a. 6d , Sa, and 10s, . 


SAVORY and MoORN, 143, New Bod; street, London. 
COUGHS, and 


H OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the most 


— os the ee of as the LA known safe and perfect 
by most Chemists in 
* at po pp — 38, Old 


Change (for one st 


Leder. 


CHILDREN TEETHING.—At no period 


ven to mothers 
th. 


2 life is more anxiety and trouble 
nuiees then when children are cut 
The 2 1 con be 


—— 


QUININE. 


1 many aud 222 forme in — this 


well-known medicine 1 too often. 


cludes ite ad 2 
attended Waters’ Qu Quinine Wins 


preparation by the manufacturer. nach v . — 4 full con- 
teins sufficient Quinine to make it an: 
the weak. It behoves the r to see that 
nine Wine, for the reauſt a Chanesry 

me since, elicited the — one unprinei 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his u 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 


o Waters 
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KArn's WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Tbe best safest, moat 0 rtain Family 
NN. composed of — 
ey are suitable. 


purest —— ingredients, 


ually valuable ble for — l 


2 and 4s, pig gt 


WATERS and WIGLIAWS, Ofiginal 
House, 84, Eastcheap, London. Ageuts— 
Worcester. 
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rafest and: beet medicine has proved to be 
‘DR, JOHN BOOPER'S FEMALE PILLS.” 


SR AS Te es | 


BARGLAY and. Farringdon: street 
Edwards, Senger, Butler and Cr 


Retail of — Brugge 1 
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This hg mg ge a new 
work Hasty Lobb, K. E TG Saurgeom Bico 


. Fons ae intl Stak meting, 
8 8 Mit 1 Net vous 


—— 
ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gent rer, 
many r with Corn. Page 


| domi plete tere ‘the e de by mb _Tithoad pain. ot ang 


, JF. Kingston, iq. Satay me — e stamped 
0 ROSBY’S 
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a : 


the gr confidence, 
to other-wise 

— 

This 

only 


ite carefai | 
exceijent restorative to | 
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1E * DI B A—For more than 100 yearw tie | 


INVESTHENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT GIRCULAR (post tree 
This Month's Number now ready, 


It contains all the I Stock and Share 


CAPITALISTS, SHARBHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 


Will Gnd the above Ciroulara safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 


Mesrea. SHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
88, Poultry, London (Tetablished 1652). 
Bankers : London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


. PRiNTING, — ae 


Executed.—ASH: and FLINT, 40, Fieet- 
„and opposite the Railway Stations, London 


‘SPECIAL TO LADIES. 
FOR Inga WINTER FASHIONS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR SILES—NEW, USEPUL, CHBAP, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR MANTLES—THE LATEST DSSIGNS, 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 


‘FOR COSTUMES AND SKIRTS IN ALL THE N&WEST 
MATERIALS, 


AMES SPENCE AND CO. 


FOR BOUSRAOLD LINBNS—BEST MAE ss, 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 
FOR FURS—BV&RY DESCRIPTION, 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 
FOR FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
JAMES SPENCE AND Co., 


76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


USE ONLY THE 


@LEBNPIBLD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRES8S USES NO OTHER, 


AL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1838,—Hest Coals oniy.—Cash, 
20. G. J. O. and Co, ell no other than the best Wallsend 
r they believe tuo be the cleanest, the most — 
the 1 in the end for all dumedtic My hee 
e „ H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and 
nburgh. —13, Cornhill ; Katon Wharf, 
miico naxt to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf 
Eur)-atreet, friars; Sunderland Wharf, Peokham ; Dur- 
ham Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108 High Street); High- 
level Station, Cryetal Palace ; also ab Brighton at local prices. 


ALS, — LEA aud CO.’S PRICES. — 
Hetton or. Lambton Wali’s-end, by sorev steamers and 


railway Non a zun; 206 e 
2 I. Ketones ts ; Clay. gross, 22. and 10. 
Wi; best Derby, 100. Kitchen, 18s. ; 
Oobbies, Ths. | 4 . N . 20 Tanfield Moor, 
Zis.: small, Net cash. 


— Hi ob! ug: and 
savoir Wharf, Kings 
cross 
bassin. 


5 N.; Kingelas d, 

Northern Kalles Stations, 
— and 4 and 5 Wharves, Rerent'e- 
e Agents, . 


: RUPTURES, .. cs 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVEK 


room Bee cess round the body, is 


ities and advantages : 


„ ie Perfect freedom from 


be worn with 
2 comfort i any Peon ot the body, by migpt 4 I. 
inconvenience to th 


oye Br ne = 
e and is perfectly — 


** We do not hesitate to give. to this invention our unquall. 


fed and r all 
Ne e etand’ at protection, which they cannot 


in 
so fully, nor with the ume yore ery obtain from any other 
sonnei os from that which we have the bighest 
usr 


Cure and State Gazette, 
3 oe hr 8 
"a College, 


Hospital, G0. C, G. Guthrie, . 
Sse 448805 W. 


be had and the Truss 
may „on sending 


of the budg, owe inches below tho hips, to 
wa wag © LO — 
free, ies and 31. 


| Price of « Wingle 
Pris of Double-Drem, 8s, 62, 425. n Postage, 


of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. P 16. 104, 
Office Orders to be made payable to to Sohn White Post 


Piooadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
Cc e KNEE-OCATS, &c. 


A. 7 A We, nnd Toa, each, | 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, PicoadilJy, Loudon, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JanuAaRY 18, 1571. 


TAI QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 259, 1 


published THIS DAY. 


ConTENTS. 
I, Our National Defences. 
11 1 — Prussia, and Pan-Teutonism 
+ an an- e 
IV. I 
V. Invasion of France, 
VI. The Irish Lord Chancellors, 
VII. Cathedral Life and Work. 
VIII French Patriotic Songs. 
II. Political Lessons of the War. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
PoCKET-BOOKS and ALMANACKS 
for 1871. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK. Con- 
t an Almanack, Astronomical Phenomena, Texts for 
every in the Year, Gleanings in Prose and Poe 
from Authors, and a variety of Useful, Polit 
Munici and Social Information. Illust:ated with a 

Co ngraving. 2., roan tuck. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S POCKET-BOOK. 
Containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, a Mirror of the 
Month, Prose and Poetical Selections, and Useful Infor- 
mation, Engravings. 1s. 6d., roan tuck, 


THE SHEET ALMANACK. With Engrav- 
ings. Suited for the Counting-House, the Minister's 
Study, and the Cottage Parlour. One Penny. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMA- 
NACK. Ina neat book. One Penny. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Inter- 


leaved with ruled ilt es, Twopence, Adapted 
‘tao 1 


THE PEOPLES ALMANACK. Thirty-two 


pages, with Engravings. One Penny. A cheap and 
3 work, containing matters necessary to be known 
y all classes: a Calendar—Legislative and Social Infor- 
mation—Stamps, Du &c.—Christian Faith aud 
Practicoe—Weights and Measures—Post-olfice Guide— 
Business Fairs and Markets, &0. 


Hay also be had interleaved with ruled writing paper, 
and in a fanvy cover, d., in which style it is well suited for 
family and private use. 


The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, aud 164, 
Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 


BY THE RRV. THOMAS BINNEY. 
Small crown 80, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


S it POSSIBLE to MAKE the BEST of 
BOTH WORLDS? A Book for Youog Men? 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


[HE SOUNDING of the LAST 
TRUMPET; or, the Last Woe. 


London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-atreet, W. 


BT THE LATE REV. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. ”° 
16mo, 18. 6d., cloth, 
LIE 


in EARNEST: Six Lectures on 
Christian Activity and Ardour. 
London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners- street, W. 


BY THE LATE REV. B. L. HULL. 
Post 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


SECOND SERIES of SERMONS 
preached at KING'S LYNN. 


London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 


BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D. D. 
Post 8 vo, 68. 6d., cloth, 
UNS ETS on the HEBREW MOUNTAINS, 


London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners street, W. 


BY THE RRV. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, M. A. 
Small crown 8vo, Ss, d., cloth, 


ABBATH CHIMES; or, Meditations in 
Verse for the Sundays of a Year. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


BT THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
| Small crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth, 
HE SPANISH BARBER: a Tale. 


London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-atreet, W. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELINOR MORDAUNT.” 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
Renn 


and Ones; or, Begin at 
ome, 
London: James Nisbet and Oo., 31, Berners street, W. 
BY THE REV. W. LANDELS, D.D. 
Small crown 8vo, ds. 6d., cloth, 
THE SEPULCHRE in the GARDEN; or, 


the Buried and Risen Saviour, 
London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, M.A. 
Small crown Svo, 28. 6d., cloth, 


a SE 
schools, am ah Preface by the Rev. J. H. Won. = 
London : James Nisbet and Oo., 31, Berners-atreet, W. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s, 6d., 


ERMONS and LECTURES. By the late 
8 I 5 — Author of Hours of Thought, 

The treatment of the different subjects is in entire corre. 
spondence with the views elsewhere by the Author 


as to the manner in which religion Ee to be ted 
r — 


Edinburgh; T. and T. Olark. London: Hamilton and Co. 


Now read 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth 
Ne post tbe. . 


CHRIST’S HEALING 
TOUCH, and other Sermons. A Volume of Discourses 
preached at Surbiton. By the Rev. A. Mackennat, B.A. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B. O. 
Just published, price 5s., post free, 


HERMIONE, and other 


POEMS. By Tuomas BRADFIELD. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Qe 


Now ready, Ninth Thousand, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


GEMS _ from the CORAL 


ISLANDS; or Incidents of Contrast between Savage and 

Christian Life in the South Sea Islanders. By the Rev. 
WiLuiam GILL. e 

% The volume forms one of the most interesting records of 

missionary labour and success that has (ver issued from the 

presa. - Freeman. 7 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in 


the LIFE of KING DAVID, and their Lessons for our 
own Time, By Rev. OuaRLes VINCE. 

This work is beautifully printed and bound; and is in 
every way most suitable for a present to Christian friends. 

% Here we find all the copiousness of phraseology, chaste- 
ness of diction, and beauty of imagery, which render it so 
—— a thing to listen to the living word from his loving 

eart.”’—BSouth Wales Press. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Cheap edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth, post free, 


MEMORIALS of the REV. 


WILLIAM BULL, of Newport Pagnell. Complied 
chiefly from his own letters, and thoze of his friends,— 
Newton, Cowper, and Thornton: 17381814, By his 
Grandson, the Rev. Jost Buu, M.A. 


% Filled with interesting matter from beginning to end, — 
umongst the most interesting biographies of our day.“ —Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS by the REV. T. T. LYNCH. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., post free, 


THE MORNINGTON LEC- 


TURE. 


% These discourses are throughout poens more than sermonr, 
and possess a lyric charm which reminds us of the extempora- 
neous effusions of some accomplished musician. The k 
sparkles with bright fancies and thoughts large-hearted and 
strongly put.”—British Quarterly. 


Paper covers, price 2s., post free, 


A GROUP of SIX SER- 


MONS. 


These sermons abound in fresh and suggestive thoughts, 
arables, and figures, remarkable for quaintness as well as for 
— —Pulpit Analyst. 


Cheap Edition, price 4s. 6d., post free, 


THREE MONT HS 


MINISTRY. A Series of Sermons. 
% In these discourses there is much subtle and refined 


thought: and we may add, much subtle and refined truth.“ 
British Quarterly. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row, London, I. O. 


Just published, price 18. 6d , post free. 


THE ENTIRE EVIDENCE 


of Evangelists and Apostles on Future Punishment, with 
a on the Teaching of Dr. Angus and others, By W. 
RIFFITH. 


% The production of one who haz thought much and thought- 
fully on the subject of which it treats, and the result to which 
he has come is worthy of a hearing.” —Christian Times. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, J. O. 


Just published, price 6d , post free, 


A LETTER to the RIGHT 


HON, LORD LYTTELTON on CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
By a Layman. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, Z. O. 
in cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s. post free 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 


PSALTER, Containing Psalms and Chants, Anthems, 


Sanctuses, 40. arranged for Congregational Use. By J. 
Locks Gray, Organist of Lee Chapel. ’ 


% Mr. Gray has supplied us with a choice selection of ecole- 
siastical music, which we cordially commend,” —Evangelical 


Magazin 
Allet Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


WEEKLY OFFERING 


ENVELOPES. 


COMMUNION CARDS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Send for liste and specimens to Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- 
row, London, I. O. : 


NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY. 
Now issuing, in Monthly Parts, price 8d, each, post free. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM, 


Consise of Notes, Oritical, Homiletic, and Illustrative, 
ou the H | 414 — 4 — 
IM 0 


and Teachers. By the 
Rev. Foes Caen Gray, Author of Topics for 


Teachers,” Ga,, &c. 

No work has yet which presents in so compact 
and sive a the many essential features which 
constitute a complete ore The first volume will 
comprise the according to St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
and will be com in 12 monthly parts. ! 
„ A specimen page and full prospectus sent post free for a 

uy stamp. 


Elliot Etock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


2 — * 


Now ready, 
HE LIFE of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST; also the Lives of the APOSTLES 
and EVANGELISIS. By Joun Fieerwoop, D. D. With 
copious Notes from recen“ and living Biblical Scholars, 


U 
wards of 800 Woodcuts, and sixty-seven highly-finished tall 
page Chromatic Engra 


Price, cloth extra, gilt, 388. 6d.; half morocco, 42s, 


27,500 copies sold. On toned paper, in Two Vols. 4to, 
2,500 pp., handsomely bound in cloth. Price One Guinea. 


irs) S FAMILY BIBLE. _Iilustrated 
upwards of 800 Engravings. With Copious 
Original Notes on the History. Geography, Natural Hiker 
Literature, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures; and 
Additional Chapters by the Rev. T. Binks, M. A., Author of 
% The Bible and Modern Thought.” 


„A Copy will be presented to any person procu Ten 
Subscribers, and sent carriage free to any raiiwa —4 in 
England. Testimonials and Illustrated Specimens free. Bound 
Copies in Stock. 


TO VILLAGE PREACHERS AND HEADS OF 
FAMILIES 


HE CLASS and the DESK (20,000 Vols. 
sold.)—This original work consists of Two Series. The 
Old Testament contains 144 Prepared Lessous, The New 
Testament contains 120 Prepared Lessons, with 50 Sunday- 
school Addresses, Both Series are equally applicable to the 
Class in schools, the Desk in addresses, and the Pulpit in 
regular discourses, , Each Series is complete in 12 Nos. at 2d. ; 
or One Vol., cloth bevelled, 31 Post free, 


(2 ENGLAND. (40,000 Copies sold.)—A 


Pictorial Museun of Fvgul, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 
Municipal, and Popular Autiquities, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, With neuriy 3,000 Illustrations, inclu. 
ding forty folio-sized Cvlouret — Edited by 
CHARLES Kyicut. Esq. In Iwo Vols, bandsome cloth 
elegant, gilt, £2 12s. 


HE THEORY and PRACTICE of COM- 
TOSITION for SCHOOLS and PRIVATE SIU DENTS, 
By the late Wittiam Honter, LL D. In bour Pate. Part 
I. Treatment ot Terms and of Proposition. Part II. Treat- 
ment of Modificatious and of Sentences, Part III. Treatment 
of Argument and Persuasion. Part 1V. Treatment of the 
qualities of Style, and of the different kinds of Composition. 
1 vol, cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. 


James Sangster and Co., 81, luternoster-row, and all 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, fevond Edition, price 16., 


FELLING and DiCTATION EXERCISES, 
For the Use of Schools. By James Dovoras, Ph. D., 
Author of The Principles of English Grammar,” &c, 
‘© A good practical book, from which correct spelling and 
pronuuciation may be acquired.” —Athenzum 
A Specimen Copy will be sent to Teachers, post free, 
ou receipt of td. in stamps, by Dr. Douglas, 6, Howard-place, 


Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co. 


Published by Jarrold and Sons, Pateruoster-row, London, 
pp., crown 8vo, price 7a. 6d. 


R. REED'S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 
Manual of British and Foreign History for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families. 
Part I. CHRONOLOGICAL, GENEALOGICAL and STA- 
TISTIOAL TABLES 
Part II. THE BIOGRAPHY of MODERN UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. ? 
Pert III. THE FACTS of BRITISH HISTORY SPE. 
ClaLLY DEVELOPED. 
Apply to Hurat-court, Ore, Hastings, for Prospectus or speci- 
men copy on approval. 
Now ready, post Svo, 6s,, cloth, 


Now Ready, bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s., 


ONDERS of ACOUSTICS. With over 

100 Iilustrations. Comprising a Popular Account of 

the Phenomena of Sound; describing its Effects, Propagation, 

Intensity, Velocity, Reflection, Resonance, and Quality, with 
Anecdotes and Legends, &c., &0. 


Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-bill. E. O. 


Boss BOUGHT, to any amount, and the 


utmost price given in cash, saving the delay, unocer- 
tainty, and expense of auction, by a secondhand Bookseller 
thirty years established. Catalogues of Twenty Thousand 
Volumes gratis, 
N.B.—Manuscript Sermons, 6d. each. 


T. MILLARD, 88, Ludgate-bill, London. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKBY, and the NAWAB NAZIM of 


BENGAL. 
Tos AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 


MACHINE, £4 4s, 


Haxp Macainzs TREADLE MACHINES. 
Excelsior .. 90 
Wheeler and Wilson 
Willoox aud Gibbs 
Britannia oe 
Elliptic, from 
Grover and Baker. 
La Bilencieuse 
Belgravia .. oe 
Howe (Elias, (jun.) 
Alexandr 
Weed 


— — 
8 0888 
oS 

— 


Cleopatra .. es 
Shakespear, lock-stitch 
Wanzer.. xj 
Princess of Wales. 


Germania .. 
Royal Anchor... 
Imperial 


— 
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Selecting from all the best makers, and selling at the 
manufacturers’ prices, SMITH and CO. offer this advantage 
to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED alter one month's trial, for any other kind, 
without charge for use. 


SMITH and CO., 186 OCharles- street, 
o. 
(Four door from Oxford-atreet.) 


COL. SKI NNERS MANGO 
RELISH, 


Prepared from the Mango and other QOhoice Fruits and 
Vegetables, | 


A MILD AND DELICIOUS PICKLE, 
Wholesale of the Proprietors, 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
‘BOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 

And Retail of all Grozers, Oilmen, 40. 
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